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The World's Safest Bus Bodies 


for these Davidson County Children! | 


Pa = costs 


Two of a Large Fleet of Wayne All-Steel Buses Operating in Davidson County, Tennessee 


@ These Davidson County children get what 
it takes to protect them on their ride to school 
from the hazards and dangers of modern, high- 
speed traffic that crowds today’s highways— 
Wayne All-Steel Schooi Bus Bodies! Only an 
All-Steel Bus Body—with Wayne’s exclusive con- 
struction—can provide the maximum safety. 
They are crush-proof, crash-proof, splinter-proof, 
and fire-proof! That’s why more Waynes are 
used in school transportation than all other 
makes combined! 


The same super-strong Wayne All-Steel, Stan- 
dardized, Sectional, Bolted Construction that 


makes Waynes safest also makes them most 
economical. They actually cost less per year to 
own because they last twice as long. And 
Waynes are the only bodies you can lengthen 
or shorten to meet changing route requirements. 
You can’t afford less than Wayne safety for your 
school children—and you owe Wayne economy 
to your taxpayers. Get full information today! 


A. FASSNACHT and SONS 


111 West 13th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Gordon Browning 
Keeps His Pledge 
to Friends of. Edu- 


=. p 
cation in Tennessee 


He Kent the... 


FAITH 





to friends of public education in Tennessee! 


GoveRNOoR GorRDON BROWNING 


ORDON BROWNING has kept his promises 


In every address of his primary and 


general election campaigns he promised that if elected he would promote legisla- 


tion which would provide: 








I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


That the state finance the minimum program of ele- 
mentary and high school education in so far as 
teachers’ salaries are concerned, provided there be no 
restriction of local initiative. 
That the minimum length of term shall be eight (8) 
months for elementary schools and nine (9) months 
for high schools. 
That the minimum salary for any teacher in Tennessee 
must not be less than $60.00 per month, — that. 
as standards of qualifications are raised and teachers 
ister in training and experience, the salary shall 
e increased in direct proportion to the rise in stan- 
dards and the increase in training and experience. 
That all beginning teachers must have completed at 
least two years of training in an approved institution 
of higher learning. 
That adequate library facilities be made available for 
all pupils in the public schools of Tennessee. 
That the state encourage desirable consolidation of 
schools, necessary and efficient transportation, and 
skilled supervision, through state aid. 
That adequate facilities for higher education be pro- 
vided by the state. 
That an adequate and actuarially sound retirement 
system for teachers be established on a state-wide 
basis. 














Immediately after his inauguration 
as chief executive of Tennessee, 
Governor Browning instructed the 
Legislative Committee of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association to 
prepare bills embodying the essen- 
tial features of the Eight-Point 
Program. When the bills were pre- 
sented to the governor, he opposed 
every suggestion to curtail the ap- 
propriations they provided. 


The school program was introduced 
to the Seventieth General Assembly 
as a part of the governor’s “must” 
legislations. That the bills have 
now been written into the statutes 
of Tennessee is due in no small 
measure to the courageous fight 
Gordon Browning has made for 
their enactment. 


In Governor Browning the children 
of the state have a tried and proven 
friend. He fought the fight; he 
kept the faith! 


The governor may expect an 
enthusiastic pe A. from 
his grateful friends, the 
teachers of Tennessee, when 
he appears before them on 
Saturday morning, March 
27, at the an meeting 
of the T. E. A. 
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( shewing Gum—éeopn For 


KINDERGARTEN AGES, U 


Among nutritionists, orthodontists 
and investigators of various phases of 
preventive and operative dentistry, 
chewing gum is recommended for 
practically everyone from kinder- 
garten ages, up. They say that 4 
Factors which foster Good Teeth are: 
Nutrition, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s 
Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 


There is a reason, a time and place 


for Chewing Gum. 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING... THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


dF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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SENIOR SCIENCE By BUSH. PTACEK and KOVATS 


This extraordinary new book is a direct and satisfactory answer to the prayer of 
every secondary school where the need has been felt for a non-academic, non- 
vocational, highly informational and practical, and thoroughly socialized course 
in science in the eleventh or twelfth year, or, in some cases, the tenth. 





It will serve as a substitute for the traditional technical courses in physics or 
chemistry. 


It will broaden the intelligence and analytical powers, stimulate the imagination 
along practical lines, and fully develop, through carefully socialized devices 
and materials, the more important units and phases of scientific knowledge in 
their everyday, constantly-needed manifestations. 


It is not an experiment. It has been fully tested for nearly eight years in Cleve- 


land, Ohio, high schools. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMBARY 


CHICAGO 
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300 Pike Street 
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T. E. A.4 New President 


uary 9, by unanimous vote, elected 

Arthur L. Rankin as president of the 
Tennessee Education Association. That the 
superintendent of Hamilton County schools 
was accorded the highest tribute of confi- 
dence and esteem that the teachers of the 
state could give a man seemed to create no 
great excitement throughout the state. For 
months prior to his election, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that he was the teachers’ 
choice to succeed capable and dependable 
Jess Miles, and his election, without oppo- 
sition, was a mere formality. 


Ts: Representative Assembly on Jan- 


Biographers have difficulty in enticing 
from a modest man the more interesting 
and flattering details of his life. It is for 
this reason that the following sketch of 
Arthur Rankin is brief and modest, as 
measured in terms of the acknowledged suc- 
cess which has been his. 


The T. E. A.’s new president was “born 
and raised” in Tennessee. Born in Tulla- 
homa, Coffee County, he began his long 
period of training in the elementary school 
of his home town. His later elementary 
school training was received at Bell Buckle. 
He received preparatory school training at 
Morgan School at Fayetteville, where, we 
are told, he excelled in scholarship, athletics, 
debating, and singing. He received his 
B.A. degree from the University of Chatta- 
nooga in 1924 and has done graduate work 
in public school administration at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 














ArTuur L. RANKIN 
President 


Immediately after graduating from Mor- 
gan in 1907, he began his teaching career, 
which, during .the’ past thirty years, has 
been one of substantial and consistent suc- 
cess. Following four years of service as 


teacher and administrator in Bedford and 
Lincoln Counties, he moved to Hamilton 
County in 1911. Since that time he has 
advanced steadily in the school system of 
Hamilton County and in the affections of 
Hamilton Countians. After spending three 
and one-half years as principal of Bradley 
High School in Cleveland, Tennessee, he 
was recalled to Hamilton County to become 
chief school administrator for the county. 
That he has been unopposed for office in 
each of the three superintendent’s elections 
which have followed is merely one evidence 
of the esteem in which he is held by his 


constituents. 


President Rankin has been active and 
prominent in national, state, and sectional 
teachers associations for many years. When 
the Tennessee State Teachers Association 
was reorganized in 1933, he was elected as 
a member of the Administrative Council, 
and he held, with distinction, that high office 
until elected president of the association. 


A jovial nature, persistent optimism, un- 
questioned integrity, understanding of peo- 
ple, abundance of common sense, and sin- 
cere devotion to the cause of public educa- 
tion are responsible for Arthur Rankin’s 
rise to the high position which he now holds. 
To such a man Tennessee education can 
safely trust its destiny during the coming 
crucial year. 


Incidentally, President Rankin is a fisher- 


man of self-acknowledged prowess, and a 
“chef” of no mean ability.—T#e Eprror. 





To the Teachers of Tennessee 


the Tennessee Education Association, 

I realize only too well the importance 

continuous and wholehearted 

support from all of the teachers in Tennes- 
see, 


I taking up the duties of president of 


Our association is growing in power and 
influence because both teachers pa admin- 
istrators are striving toward a goal which 
challenges their best efforts. We have often 
heard the truism expressed that together 
we can accomplish wonders; divided we but 
fail. I am asking the help of every teacher 
in the state both in public and private insti- 
tutions. Nothing less can possibly keep us 
moving forward in a steady march toward 
success. 


We have for two years been battling for a 
basic state program of public education. 

itever success we may have achieved in 
securing this program has come as a result 


of our efforts to convince the public of the 
educational needs of the state. The people 
always want the best service they can get 
from their government. We ourselves are 
the gone of a Through us a 

eople are receivi aily impressions that 
pa eo a aivcpable attitudes 
toward the thing we are trying to do. 
We need, therefore, to convince them of our 
sincerity in our efforts in behalf of the chil- 
dren we teach. This may be done by: 


Becoming members of the Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association, which is standing firmly 
for those things that offer to the youth of our 
state better opportunities to get the train- 
ing which they must have to succeed in 
life. 

Keeping ourselves informed on education 
developments so that we may readily take 
advantage of every opportunity for im- 
proving our school situation. 


Standing squarely for all those things that 
m ake for i net: profession, such as: 


l. Higher standards of preparation for 
teachers. 

2. Higher salaries for teachers based upon 
preparation and successful experience. 

3. A greater skill in the selection and use 
of teaching materials. 

4, A greater skill in the maximum use of 
such school facilities as we have. 

5. An improved professional ethics. 

6. An improved attitude toward all the 
problems in the field of teaching. 


If we, as teachers, succeed in the class- 
room, if we yield a maximum of good from 
the educational facilities we have in the 
community, then our patrons will listen to 
us when we ask for an improved teaching 
situation. Then, and only then, will our 
influence be felt in the land.—Artuur L. 
Rankin, President. 
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Shifting the Point of View in Education 


INCE 1899 an effort has been 

made in Tennessee through 

the cooperation of local and 
state government to provide a unified 
program of education which ap- 
proached equality of opportunity for 
every child in the state, regardless of 
residence. This involved the problem 
of uniting 3,287 disconnected and in- 
dependent fragments, constituting 
the old district system, first, into 
ninety-five county units. Now the 
trend is definitely toward one state 
system. A constructive effort has 
been made to bring about state-wide 
unity and uniformity of programs, 
equal length of terms, and standard 
curricula among the county units. 
State financial support to education 
has been increased from time to time 
and has been used to supplement the 
efforts made by county units. 

The basic law that first recognized 
the state as the central authority for 
administering public education was 
the Act of 1873. The next important 
step was made by the legislature in 
1907 when it passed a law creating a 
county board of education. The 
General Education Bill of 1909 cre- 
ated the general education fund. 
This law provided that one-fourth of 
the general revenue of the state 
should be dedicated to educational 
purposes. It also provided for the 
professional training of teachers by 
the establishment of three normal 
schools for white persons and one 
for negroes. In 1913 the Act of 1909 
was amended so as to provide that 
one-third of the gross revenues of 
the state be appropriated for educa- 
tion, this fund to be distributed to 
the various educational services on a 
percentage basis. This legislation 
represented the first major effort of 
the State of Tennessee to bring about 
unity and equality in education, and 
it was the legislative act which set 
up a modern state school system. 

The method of state financing un- 
der the Act of 1909 and subsequent 
acts similar in principle worked well 
until political leaders, who ‘had the 
wisdom and statesmanship to do so, 
began to advocate the reduction of 
property taxes for the support of 
state government and state-wide pub- 
lic services including education. As 


the property tax was reduced, na- 


Q. M. SMITH 
President 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville 
{This article by Mr. Smith describes the 
change from the narrow conception that support 
of public education is the responsibility of the 
local district to the present generally accepted 
belief that the state is responsible for rantee- 
ing educational opportunities to all children with- 
in its bounds. The article also describes the 
origin and development of the T. E. A.’s “Eight- 
Point Program,” and explains the provisions and 
significance of the general school bill recently 
enacted by the legislature—Tue Eprror.] 
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turally the percentage originally dedi- 
cated to educational services con- 
tinued to be reduced until it prac- 
tically disappeared by 1929. At that 
time the state was placed on the 
budget system, and the entire sup- 
port of education had to be borne by 
the general fund. This fund had al- 
ready become overburdened because 
many new forms of taxes that had 
been levied between 1909 and 1929 
had been pledged to certain special 
public services or “earmarked,” 
thereby exempting them from appli- 
cation of the 1913 Act, which speci- 
fied that the schools should receive 
one-third of the state’s gross revenue. 
The legislature of 1925 enacted 
the general education bill which in- 
corporated the essential features of 
the Act of 1909 with additional pro- 
visions necessary to keep Tennessee’s 
educational program in step with the 
demands of an ever-advancing social 
order. This bill provided for an 
eight-months school term for the ele- 
mentary schools, a_ state salary 
schedule for teachers, supervision, 
libraries, consolidation, transporta- 
tion, and more adequate support for 
higher education. The bill, however, 
retained the original provision for 
setting up a state school fund and for 
the distribution thereof on a percent- 
age basis, assuming that one-third of 
the gross revenues of the state would 
still be available and that additional 
appropriations would be made to 
supplement the “permanent school 
fund” which existed in letter only. 
The school law which the Seven- 
tieth General Assembly has recently 
enacted represents the conscientious 
effort of leading educators and lay- 
men, who for two years have studied 
economic, social, and educational 
conditions that exist in Tennessee 
and have analyzed the systems of 
education in other states of the South 





and the nation, to bring together 
the best thought and the best prac- 
tices of the time. After a care- 
ful study, they have set up in this 
act a program of education that is 
practicable and which they recom- 
mend as the next necessary step in 
educational legislation in Tennessee. 

A committee representing the Ten- 
nessee Education Association initiat- 
ed this program commonly known in 
the state as the “Eight-Point Pro- 
gram.” This comprehensive educa- 
tional platform was approved by the 
Administrative Council of that or- 
ganization, the Representative As- 
sembly, consisting of nearly five hun- 
dred delegates representing every 
local teachers association in the state, 
and finally by the Public School Of- 
ficers Association and the three sec- 
tional associations. 

This Eight-Point Program has 
been given wide publicity throughout 
the state in the daily press, in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, the official 
publication of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, and in the county 
press. It has been discussed by 
speakers before various civic organi- 
zations and other groups. It was 
presented to every candidate for of- 
fice in the general assembly and for 
governor during the recent cam- 
paigns. It was signed and approved 
by sixty-three members of the pres- 
ent house of representatives and 
twenty-five senators, as well as by 
all the candidates for governor. 

The legislation necessary to put 
this program into effect was pre- 
pared by a special legislative com- 
mittee of the Tennessee Education 
Association cooperating with the 
state board of education, the board 
of trustees of the University of Ten- 
nessee, the state department of edu- 
cation, an advisory board of promi- 
nent educators, the state planning 
commission appointed by the Sixty- 
Ninth General Assembly, and_ the 
governor of the state. The proposed 
act was again discussed before the 
Representative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Education Assembly in Janu- 
ary, 1937, and before the Public 
School Officers Association, both of 
which groups approved the act in its 
tentative form. 
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EASTER COSTUMES AND INDIVIDUAL ACCESSORIES 
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ARE SO VERY IMPORTANT 
THIS YEAR—YOU MUST SEE 
OUR FINE COLLECTION 


Of course you'll want a suit, for this is a 
season of suits! Never have they been 
more becoming, more wearable. Choose 
them from the collection of significant styles 
in our ready-to-wear department—the se- 
verely tailored suit, the new softer compose, 
the suit with a "'topper,'' the jacket suit with 
is own top coat, the fur-trimmed suit all in- 
dividually styled and beautifully man tai- 
lored. For continued chic all through spring. 


Second Floor 





$17.95 to $149.95 


Oxford grey worsted 
tailleur with pin stripe. 


A spring classic, $21.95. 
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This act sets up the principles of 
the Eight-Point Program in law, ef- 
fective immediately, and it provides 
a plan of sufficient flexibility to guar- 
antee a long-time educational pro- 
gram for the state. It provides that 
the program may begin with such 
appropriations as are immediately 
available and that, as state aid is in- 
creased or federal funds become 
available, the educational services 
provided for the children as a result 
of its enactment will advance step by 
step until the program is fully real- 
ized. In principle it shifts the re- 
sponsibility of financing from the 
counties to the state and provides 
that the state shall eventually assume 
the responsibility for public educa- 
tion, a principle which has long been 
recognized as fundamental in Ameri- 
can government. 

This act brings together in one 
program all of the educational serv- 
ices supported by the state in whole 


or in part. It includes all of the pub- 


lic elementary schools of the state, all 
of the high schools, the state colleges 
and normal schools, and the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. In addition to 
education at the three important edu- 
cational levels, the state has assumed 
the responsibility either in part or 
as a whole for certain special edu- 
cational services in order to make 
more effective the basic program of 
the elementary and high schools and 
institutions of higher learning. 
Among these services are the super- 
vision of instruction, the consolida- 
tion of schools, financial support to 
school libraries for elementary 
schools, and the supplement to 
county superintendents’ salaries. 

The educational need of Tennessee 
was given careful study and consid- 
eration before the plan was proposed 
and recommended for enactment into 
law. The various circumstances, 
financial and otherwise, under which 
we are laboring dictated in advance 
that only a minimum program of 
educational needs would be consid- 
ered at this time, and, although in all 
of the deliberations adequate stand- 
ards were considered, the recommen- 
dations in many instances fall far 
short of a justifiable minimum be- 
cause of the ever-present “emer- 
gency” in state finances. 

This act deals with certain definite 
features of the school system. It 


provides for an eight-months school 
term for elementary schools and a 
nine-months school term for high 
schools. It provides for a minimum 
salary for elementary teachers of 
sixty dollars a month wherever it is 
practicable. It provides also that the 
average of the state salary schedule 
for teachers shall approximate eighty 
dollars a month for eiementary 
teachers. It provides increased sup- 
port for higher education, naming 
the annual appropriation for each of 
the four-year state colleges at 
$110,000 each and for the state uni- 
versity $750,000. When estimates 
were based upon the minimum stand- 
ards by all the known “yardsticks” 
for determining standards of effici- 
ency for such institutions, the results 
show that the sums recommended are 
at least thirty-three and one-third 
per cent lower than they should be to 
be adequate for maintaining stand- 
ards, 

The act provides for a method of 
distribution of a state appropriation 
to each of these educational services 
which is definite in amount, easy to 
calculate, and which may be checked 
with accuracy from time to time. 
This applies with equal force to the 
local funds which must be raised by 
the counties in order to participate in 
the state appropriation. The amount 
of money to be raised by counties is 
definite and easy to determine, re- 
mains as a fixed amount from year 
to year, and will not fluctuate with 
changes in assessments or tax rates 
in the different counties. The effort 
required by the respective local units 
in order to participate in state funds 
is equal and uniform and requires 
little if any increase in taxes in order 
to make the act operative immediate- 
ly. 

It is not contemplated that the full 
force of this act can be made effec- 
tive during its first year of operation 
because it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the state can at present as- 
sume in full the salaries of teachers 
in the elementary and high schools. 
There is a provision, however, in the 
act which is flexible and provides 
that it is the intent of the act that 
when sufficient state funds become 
available the appropriation for the 
elementary schools may be increased 
until the full program of state re- 
sponsibility for salaries of elemen- 


tary and high schools shall be as- 
sumed by the state and that local 
taxes may be correspondingly re- 
duced. 

It appears now that approximately 
$4,000,000 will be available in new 
revenue for education. This is the 
sum which makes possible the oper- 
ation of this act from the beginning 
without increasing materially, if any, 


the local revenues required for 
matching purposes. In some in- 
stances local revenues may be 


definitely decreased. This additional 
revenue does, however, enable the 
state to put into effect the principles 
involved in what has been known as 
the “Eight-Point Program.” It also 
provides that with the supplements 
made by the counties the state and 
counties together may meet the mini- 
mum program which is recognized as 
the minimum standards for the vari- 
ous educational services. 

This act does not in any sense in- 
terfere with the local initiative or 
control of any county, city, or dis- 
trict, but on the contrary it encour- 
ages all such units which may be in- 
clined to do so to increase their local 
support for public education to im- 
prove school buildings and equipment 
and to employ better teachers and to 
provide a more enriched program. 

This increase in appropriation pro- 
vided for education will give the 
boards of education and superintend- 
ents an opportunity to employ better 
trained teachers for the children of 
the state or to hold in the service 
those who might otherwise be at- 
tracted by the better opportunities 
offered in the business world. It 
will enable the state to set up a stand- 
ard program of supervision which 
will increase the effectiveness of the 
teaching service. It provides for 
better school libraries. It extends 
educational opportunities to every 
child in all counties, including cities 
and independent school districts. The 
educational responsibility assumed 
by the state is for the first time uni- 
versal in its application and it lays 
the foundation on which can be 
built a more extensive program that 
will really approach what we under- 
stand to be equal opportunity, which 
can be fully realized only when the 
state provides the entire cost of the 
minimum program. 
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The Place of the Teachers Colleges in the State's Program 
I. The state is committed to public of Public Education 4. The education and training of- 


education. 


fered in a teachers college is 


1. The public school system of CHARLES C. SHERROD also one of the best types of 
Tennessee has developed from President training for parenthood and 
its small beginnings in 1870, _ . State Teachers College the family, and every parent is 
which satisfied the requirements Johnson City a teacher. 
of the early settlers, to the en- _ [By employing an outline form Dr. Sherrod 5, Next to parents, and often sur- 

has been remarkably successful in presenting, in 


larged and complex organiza- brief space, a comprehensive and convincing case 


passing them, teachers mold 


> ; for Tennessee’s teachers colleges. Each of the ° . 
tion which now attempts to points in the outline. might be expanded in- the minds of children and thus 
meet present-day needs—a day {cfr Te ie ered dhe mathe Enon determine the future of society. 


which faces social, political, _. 


2 Hence the importance of their 





€ 
and economic problems of tre- 


mendous significance. 
2. An intelligent and well-informed citizenship is 


necessary to cope with these vital problems. It is 
generally conceded that, in a democracy, it is better 
to raise appreciably the intelligence of all the peo- 
ple than to limit it to a few, even though they be 
highly intelligent. 

3. Society expects the schools to produce these in- 
telligent and well-informed citizens. 

4. This is possible only with adequately trained 

teachers, which includes a thorough grounding in 

the subject matter necessary for scholarship, and 

in the science and art of teaching. 

Society has placed upon the state the responsibility 

of providing these teachers. 

6. The problem of providing adequately trained 
teachers grows more difficult as the social, political 
and economic problems increase in scope and com- 
plexity. The need for better prepared lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, and others has been recognized 
and is being provided for. But the public has been 
slow in recognizing the possibilities for good or 
evil in the hands of teachers of children and youth. 
The need for a higher quality of teachers is grow- 
ing more serious. 

7. Hence the need for teachers colleges is greater 
now than ever before. 

II, It is the function of the teachers colleges to train for 
leadership, as well as for classroom teaching. 

1. Tennessee needs an educated leadership. 

These state colleges furnish opportunity to 
thousands of boys and girls for a college educa- 
tion. The majority would be denied that 
privilege without them. They come from the 
farms, and are among our most promising future 
citizens and leaders. A large per cent of the 
business and professional men in our cities bears 
evidence of this fact. 

2. All worth-while education must result in good 
citizenship. 

3. By any standard, teachers rank among the best 
of citizens. It is a well-known fact that they rank 
at the top in credit risks. We need more of their 
kind. The type of education and training fostered 
in the teachers colleges is conducive to wholesome 
attitudes both for leadership and followship. 


wn 


| ie 
1. 


; position as leaders. 

hese state schools are the “People’s Colleges.” 

It is a well-known fact that colleges and universi- 

ties, almost without exception, draw at least one- 

half of their enrollments from within a distance 
of fifty miles. (See Report of Tennessee Educa- 
tion Commission.) Thus a student is able to reach 

a college at small cost, and, more important, main- 

tain himself there at reasonable expense. Conse- 

quently, it is desirable that institutions of higher 
learning be adequate and well located, provided, 
however, that efficiency is properly maintained. 

Contrary to popular notion, experience proves 

that in general the larger the institution the higher 

the per capita cost of educating students there. 

Reeves and Russell found after a rather careful 

study and reported in “The Measurement of Col- 

lege Excellence,” University of Kentucky, that 
the lowest per capita cost was reached at an en- 
rollment of approximately 750 students. 

President James B. Angell once said: “It is of 

vital importance in a democracy that higher edu- 

cation, as well as elementary and high school 
education, be accessible to the poor as well as to 
the rich. 

(a) “The poorest child should have opportunity 
for obtaining by reasonable effort the best 
development of his talent and character. 

(b) “Higher education should be accessible to 
the poor not merely on account of the poor 
themselves, but because this is best for society. 

(c) “Higher education should be within reach of 
the poor because we cannot afford to endow 
the rich alone with the tremendous power of 
trained and cultivated minds and thus create 
a powerful aristocracy. 

(d) “Only by placing higher education within 

reach of all do we assure a general distribu- 

tion of political power throughout the country.’ 

“The general opinion of mankind in all 

Christian lands has favored some plan of 

bringing liberal education within the reach of 

the men of humble means.” 

The cost in the teachers college is less both to the 

state and to the student than in other colleges. 

(a) Only ten cents per capita per year will double 
the appropriation to all the state colleges. 

(b) All the money now appropriated to all the 


(e) 
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state colleges if applied to the elementary 
schools would be insufficient to operate them 
as much as three days. 

(c) The average cost to the student for a nine 
months’ term in nineteen colleges of the state, 
as given in their catalogs, is approximately 
$400 ; whereas the average cost to the student 
in the four four-year state colleges for nine 
months is about $225. 

5. Most of the approximately 7,000 students in the 
state colleges could not attend college elsewhere 
on account of the cost. 

6. Because of their ability to serve the masses, these 
institutions are often referred to as the “people’s 
colleges.” 

IV. The teachers colleges are public service institutions. 

1. They are the only higher institutions of the state 
founded solely for, and devoting all their re- 
sources to, the services of the state. 

2. More than any other they are responsible for 
better elementary schools, better trained teachers, 
better school conditions, and longer school terms. 

3. For years they stood almost alone as champions of 
the cause of high-school education for all the 
children of all the people. 

4. With rare exceptions remote rural sections never 
had the advantage of a college-trained teacher un- 
til the coming of the normal school. 

5. In view of these facts, any attempt to curtail the 
work of the teachers colleges, whose sole purpose 
is to serve the state, is an attack on the public 
schools, and against the children: of the state. 

6. The teachers colleges throughout the United 
States have become recognized leaders in the 
state’s program of public education. 

V. The chief function of the teachers colleges is to 
prepare teachers for the public schools. 

1. The need for capable and adequately trained teach- 
ers is great. Approximately one-half of our 
10,000 white rural teachers have had less than 
two years of college training. 

2. The need for new teachers in Tennessee is about 
1,500 annually. As the economic conditions im- 
prove, this number will increase. As the new 
teachers are recruited from year to year, the state 
should see to it that the standards are raised. 

3. The teachers colleges are especially equipped for 
giving the needed training: 

(a) They have the training school facilities. 

(b) Their faculties have been selected for their 
fitness for this special work. 

(c) Their libraries have been chosen with this 
one purpose in view. 

(d) They have a professional atmosphere con- 
ducive to the best efforts in the training of 
teachers. 

4. The teachers colleges render an inestimable serv- 
ice to the teachers on the job. 

(a) Adequately trained teachers are not trained 
once for all. The public schools are living 


and growing units of society, and the teach- 


ers must continue to grow, if they properly 
serve. 

(b) The teachers colleges are centers to which 
teachers and principals in the field look for 
help in the solution of their educational prob- 
lems, and centers to which administrative of- 
ficers of the counties, towns and cities of the 
territories served look for cooperation in the 
organization of their curricula, in measuring 
and evaluating the results produced in their 
school systems, and in outlining progressive 
programs of remedial measures. 


The Schoolmaster’s Battalion 


Attention: Ex-service men of any war, nurses, 
World War workers in the Y.M.C.A., the Knights of 
Columbus, the Salvation Army, etc., who are teaching 
in the state of Tennessee and belong to the Tennessee 
Education Association ! 

It is desirable to organize within the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association a schoolmaster’s battalion for con- 
tinued service. The United States entered the World 
War to make the world safe for democracy. There is 
no group more desirous to see the world safe for de- 
mocracy than the teachers of this nation. Every ad- 
vanced step has been made through education. When 
the facilities for education are limited, democracy is 
limited. Such an organization can act as a liaison agency 
with organizations such as the American Legion, the 
Spanish-American War Veterans, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, other organizations, and the educational 
agencies of Tennessee. The educational needs of Ten- 
nessee may be more readily understood and remedied 
with the cooperation of all concerned. 

All who served as mentioned above please fill out the 
form below and mail to Mr. Andy Holt, secretary, Ten- 
nessee Education Association, Cotton States Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

This is done at the suggestion of Commissioner 
W. A. Bass. 

H. Harvity, Chairman, 
Ex-service Men’s Committee of Tennessee 
Education Association, Clarksville, Tenn. 





Name 





Teaching Position 





Address 








War Service 
(Navy, Army, Marines, Nurse, Y.M.C.A., K.C., 
Salvation Army, etc.) 
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P-T.A.’s New Field Secretary 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 
President 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ISS CARA L. HARRIS 
M has been added to the staff 

of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers as field sec- 
retary. As the membership of the or- 
ganization is approaching 50,000, 
this forward step is made possible 
and necessary. Miss Harris is well 
trained for this particular work and 
knows the educators, the public 
health personnel, and parent-teacher 
leaders of the state. This back- 
ground is particularly valuable as the 
Tennessee Congress plans definitely 
organized cooperation with public 
health forces, the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, and the teacher- 
training colleges. 

As associate professor of health 
education, Miss Harris has just com- 
pleted a six-year period of demon- 
stration work at the University of 
Tennessee, where she served as proj- 
ect leader in a cooperative program 
undertaken by the university at the 
request of the state department of 
health and financed by the Common- 
wealth Fund of New York for the 
purpose of coordinating the efforts 
of public health and public education 
leaders in developing a_ state-wide 
program of health education in the 
public schools. At the request of 
the university, the Commonwealth 
Fund agreed to arrangements where- 
by the subsidy for the remaining two 
years of the demonstration period 
will be applied to Miss Harris’ salary 
as field secretary for the Tennessee 
Congress. 

Miss Harris was formerly super- 
visor of home economics in Shelby 
County schools under the adminis- 
tration of Miss Charl O. Williams, 
and as such was associated with the 
Division of Extension of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; later she was 
director of health education of the 
Rutherford County Child Health 
Demonstration, 1924-29. She also 
served as acting director of health 
education in the Fargo (N. D.) Child 
Health Demonstration, 1923, being 
assigned to this service while a staff 
associate of the American Child 
Health Association, New York. 
These demonstrations were two of 
the four child health demonstrations 
set up in the country by the Com- 





Miss Cara L. Harris 


Field Secretary of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


2. 
, 





Rina 
e 


monwealth Fund in cooperation with 
state departments of health. 

Miss Harris is a graduate of Pea- 
body College, a member of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, the 
Tennessee Academy of Science, the 
Tennessee Branch of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, a fellow 
of American Public Health Associa- 
tion, member of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education and the 
American Medical Associations, and 
has been an active participant in local 
branches of these various organiza- 
tions. 

She has had extensive experience 
with parent-teacher programs in con- 
nection with her services as super- 
visor in the Shelby County schools, 
as joint supervisor of health educa- 
tion in Rutherford County, and for 
the past three years as chairman of 
the Health Section of the Knoxville 
Council of Parents and Teachers. 

In developing the Rutherford 
County health program beginning in 
1924, it was found necessary to 
stimulate the organization of com- 
munity groups through which the 
health department could hope to 
work in inaugurating community- 
wide health programs. As the par- 


ent-teacher association offered the 
best type of organization interested 
in all phases of community welfare, 
Miss Harris was given the responsi- 
bility of working with school admin- 
istrators and community leaders in 
building up these groups. 

The plans of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers for 
the services of the new field secre- 
tary include giving assistance to dis- 
trict and council presidents in plan- 
ning and conducting parent-teacher 
institutes and conferences, assisting 
them with extension work in pro- 
moting parent-teacher associations 
in unorganized sections, working 
with joint parent-teacher and faculty 
committees and administrators in de- 
veloping and conducting courses in 
the parent-teacher movement for the 
training of teachers in the various 
teacher-training institutions of the 
state, and such other types of field 
assistance as is needed in extending 
the services of the state organization. 





The teachers of Tennessee extend 
a cordial welcome to Miss Harris 
and hope for her unbounded success 
and happiness in her new work. Her 
ultimate goal and ours are the same 
—to improve the educational oppor- 
tunities of Tennessee’s children. We 
assure Miss Harris that she will have 
our hearty support in every task she 
undertakes.—Editor. 


« 
Necrology Committee of 
the Public School Of- 


ficers Association 

Superintendent W. T. Robinson, 
president of the Tennessee Public 
School Officers Association, requests 
us to announce the appointment of 
the following members to the or- 
ganization’s necrology committee: 
Mr. C. B. Ijams, Chairman, Super- 

intendent of City Schools, Jackson. 

Mr. Claude D. Curtis, Superintend- 
ent of Blount County Schools, 
Maryville. 

Mr. W. C. Dodson, Superintendent 
of Davidson County Schools, 
Nashville. 

Mr. Robinson urges that these 
committeemen be notified of the 
death of association members in their 
respective grand divisions. 
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Convention Speakers—Seventy- 
H ition AGAR, associate editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, economist, 


authority on national and international affairs, historian and Pulitzer Prize 
winner, author of “The People’s Voice” and “‘Land of the Free,” editor of 
“Who Owns America?” and former attache to the American Embassy in London, will 
discuss “The Constitutions and the Courts” before the general session on Friday 
morning. Prior to the general meeting Mr. Agar will appear before the English Section, 
During the past two seasons Mr. Agar has lectured and debated before more than 
one hundred of our leading organizations. Although Mr. Agar had been absent from 
America for six years, he quickly fell into the spirit of things upon his return in 1934; 
and, being a fine speaker, a brilliant economist, and an authority on the international 
scene, he rapidly became one of the most acute observers in his field and one of the 
most popular lecturers available in the country today. 
Mr. Agar’s discussion of “The Constitution and the Courts” will be of particular 
interest at this time. 


to teachers of the state. No person in the history of the state has assumed 
office as chief executive of the public school system with a broader acquaint- 
ance among school people, and all who know him admire him. 

Except for ten months of service as lieutenant of infantry on the battlefields of France 
in 1918, Commissioner Bass has devoted his entire career to public school work in 
Tennessee. Before assuming the commissionership, he served, respectively, as principal 
of the Milan High School, chief clerk in the State Department of Education, superin- 
tendent of the Covington City Schools, state supervisor of high schools, and as the 
first executive secretary-treasurer of the Tennessee Education Association. 

Commissioner Bass will address the general session of the T. E. A. on the subject of 
“The How and Why of Better Schools.” On Friday morning he will welcome the mem- 
bers of the Adult Education Section, and on Friday afternoon he will explain the new 
school law to the Administrative Section. 


\) TA. BASS, Tennessee’s Commissioner of Education, needs no introduction 


Carolina, will appear before two groups, namely: The Primary Department 

of the A. C. E., and the Library Section. The subject of her addresses will be, 
respectively, “Factors to Be Considered in Selecting Books for Children,” and “The 
High School Library and Its Relation to the Elementary School Library.” 

Following are Miss Buest’s credentials in her chosen field: Certificate from the 
Library School, University of Wisconsin; certificate from Childrens’ Library Training 
Course, Cleveland Public Library; A.B. in Library Science from the University of 
Wisconsin; certificate from the Institute for Instructors in Library Science, University 
of Chicago; and A.M., in Library Science, University of North Carolina. 

Before becoming assistant professor in the famous School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Miss Buest had served as reference librarian, Teachers 
College, Lacrosse, Wisconsin; first assistant and children’s librarian in the Lacrosse 
Public Library; instructor in the Library School, University of Wisconsin; and librarian 
in the University of North Carolina. 


H { ISS NORA BUEST, Associate Professor of Library Science, University of North 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, has been actively engaged in parent-teacher 

work for more than twenty years. She served as first vice-president of the 
National Congress from 1930 to 1934, prior to which time she acted as chairman of 
various national committees, including social standards, juvenile protection, and high 
school associations. 

In addition to her work with the parent-teacher association, Mrs. Langworthy is 
active in civic and social organizations in Illinois. At present, she holds offices in the 
Illinois Social Hygiene League, the Cook County School of Nursing, the Chicago League 
for Hard of Hearing, the Woman’s City Club, and the Juvenile Protective Association. 

A popular speaker in presenting the layman’s viewpoint in education, Mrs. Lang- 
worthy is widely known in educational circles. 

The topic of Mrs. Langworthy’s address to the general session on Friday morning 
will be ““A Layman Looks at Education.” On Friday afternoon she will participate 
in the Curriculum Section’s round-table discussion. 


M« B. F. LANGWORTHY, of Winnetka, Illinois, president of the National 
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Second Annual Session, T. E. A. 


W tis Gai DAVID REEVE, professor of mathematics, Teachers College, Colum- 


tion” before the general session on Saturday morning. 

The topic of his address before the Mathematics Section on Friday afternoon will be 
“Mathematics in the Integrated Program.” 

Dr. Reeve is recognized throughout the nation as an authority on mathematics. He 
is a member of the American Mathematical Society, the Mathematical Association of 
America, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, and numerous other professional and honorary organizations. He 
is editor of the Mathematics Teacher, the official journal of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, and of the Yearbooks of the National Council. He is also 
author of numerous mathematics textbooks. 

For a number of years, Dr. Reeve has been a favorite speaker at the various meetings 
of national and state teachers’ organizations. He will present to the teachers of Tennes- 
see the most advanced thought of the day in his field. 


background in academic and professional training. At various times he has at- 

tended Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky; Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio; Yale University; University of Wisconsin; and Washington University, St. Louis. 
He holds the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., with a major in history. His formal 
training has been supplemented by a comprehensive experience in public school work, 
which varies from teaching in a country school of Kentucky to a professorship in one 
of the nation’s largest universities. 

In 1935 Dr. Wesley was honored with election as president of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. He is author of three textbooks, four workbooks, and many 
historical and educational articles. In June his latest publication, “Teaching the 
Social Studies,” will be off the press. 

On Friday morning Dr. Wesley will discuss ‘‘ Social Studies in the Elementary Schools: 
Methods and Curriculum,” with the intermediate teachers. On Friday afternoon he 
will address the social studies group on “Keeping Up in the Social Studies.” 


B tscis B. WESLEY, professor of education, University of Chicago, has a rich 


Chicago, has been among the nation’s foremost authorities on library science for 

many years. His formidable array of degrees indicates the esteem in which he 
is held by leading universities. From the University of North Carolina he received his 
A.B. degree in 1899; A.M. in 1902; Ph.D. in 1905; and LL.D in 1934. He was honored 
with a LL.D. degree from Haverford College and a Litt.D. from the University of 
Denver in 1932. 

During his thirty years’ sojourn in the University of North Carolina, prior to his ap- 
pointment in the University of Chicago, he served as librarian, associate professor, and 
professor of library administration, director of the University of North Carolina Press, 
and director of the School of Library Science. He is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity and is prominent in the various professional organizations of the nation. 

Dr. Wilson will address the Library Section at 2:00 P.M., Friday, March 26, on the 
subject of “The School Library—Its Place in Tennessee’s Educational Program.” 
After his address to the Library Section he will appear before the English group. 


Lc ROUND WILSON, dean of the Graduate Library School, University of 


address the general session at its opening meeting on Thursday evening, on the 

subject of “Population Changes an Outstanding Problem of School Administra- 
tion.” On Friday morning he will discuss “‘Evaluation of Two Conflicting Ideas in 
American Education” at the Administrative Section meeting, and will participate in 
the round-table discussion of the Curriculum Section on Friday afternoon. 

Dean Withers started his formal educational training in a one-room elementary 
school of West Virginia and completed it with a Ph.D. degree from Yale. He holds hon- 
orary degrees from the National Normal University, Washington University, and 
University of Missouri. 

His rich experience in schoolwork was started as a teacher in a one-room school. 
Since then he has served as high school principal, city superintendent, college professor, 
and college president in various institutions and school systems. From the beginning 
of the present century he has been outstanding in the nation’s educational 
organizations. 


J sie W. WITHERS, dean of the School of Education, New York University, will 





bia University, will discuss “‘The Place of Mathematics in Modern Educa-. 
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Cadek Choral Society 

The famous Cadek Choral Society, 
Chattanooga Civic Chorus, composed 
of one hundred singers and twenty- 
five orchestra members, will be heard 
in concert at the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association meeting on Friday 
evening, March 26, at 7:45 P.M. J. 
Oscar. Miller, conductor of the 
chorus, has agreed to repeat the pro- 
gram which the organization recently 
rendered to a large and enthusiastic 
audience in Chattanooga. The fol- 
lowing article from the Chattanooga 
Free Press, March 3, will indicate 
the treat which is in store for those 
who attend the T. E. A. meeting: 
Huce Crowp Hears Concert oF CADEK 

CHORAL Society 

Beethoven’s “Choral Fantasia” shared 
honors with “Old Zip Coon” at the con- 
cert given by the Cadek Choral Society 
Tuesday evening at Memorial Auditorium. 
One hundred of Chattanooga’s best voices, 
twenty of her leading orchestra stars, and 
guest artists of ability and charm joined 
together in pleasing and almost perfect 
symphony, and 3,500 people were in the 
appreciative audience. That was the larg- 
est crowd a Cadek chorus concert had ever 
drawn, except when a very substantial 


cash attendance prize was offered. Chatta- 
nooga seems genuinely music-minded now. 


el Sage” eile ~“- mes ne ae —_ 
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Beginning with “Mary,” a Scotch folk 
song, the chorus presented popular tunes 
in the opening numbers, but at first they 
seemed overly subdued. It was only after 
that clever arrangement of “Old Zip 
Coon” that singers and audience became 
one, and the music began to flow with 
spontaneity. This “Musical Trust” num- 
ber received the first encore and all but 
had the audience joining in on the chorus 
and patting out the rhythm with its feet. 

Straight from this, the program went 
classical, and Ottokar Cadek, of Birming- 
ham, violinist, and Margaret Gavitt, so- 
prano, and the chorus gave “Beauty 
Eternal,” a choral rhapsody by Saint- 
Saens, to an audience that just as quickly 
changed its mood, charmed by the music. 
G. Ackley Brower’s “Hunting Song,” 
written for and dedicated especially to J. 
Oscar Miller, conductor, and the choral 
society, was a beautiful, exhilarating num- 
ber, warmly applauded. Then there was 
the grand climax — Beethoven’s “Choral 
Fantasia,” with piano solo by Lois Cisco 
Peery, of Memphis, visiting artist; the 
chorus and the complete orchestra. It was 
really grand. 

Marea Rankin, daughter of Mr. [T. E. 
A. President] and Mrs. Arthur Rankin, 
who presented solo numbers in the first 
half of the program, is also quite pretty 
and young and charmed the eye as well 
as the ear. Miss Sophia Brown, accom- 
panist, did likewise, and she was sincerely 
praised for her performance, as was Mrs 
C. C. Miner, her assistant. 

The concert pleased the audience. It 
was not all out of their depth, and it dis- 


Cadek Choral 


played good showmanship, as well as good 
music. The singers claimed they liked 
the program the least of the three planned 
for this winter. They prefer to skip over 
the “Annie Lauries” and the simple songs 
and go in for more advanced music, but, 
then, the chorus and the orchestra include 
most of Chattanooga’s really trained 
musical audience, as well as its perform- 
ers, and 3,500 less fastidious people last 
evening confirmed the wisdom of a con- 
cert of this kind. “I like it, don’t you?” 
they said in the lobby. 

Only persons holding T. E. A. 
membership cards will be admitted 


to the concert on Friday evening. 


Reception and Dance 

“Trippers of the light fantastic 
toe” will be delighted to learn that 
the Nashville Banner, under the per- 
sonal direction of E. B. Stahlman, 
Jr., will favor those attending the 
T. E. A. meeting with a reception 
and dance on Friday evening, March 
26, from “ten till two,” in the main 
dining room of the Hotel Hermitage. 
Francis Craig and his orchestra will 
provide music for the occasion. Pres- 
entation of T. E. A. membership 
cards will be required for admission. 
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fHE T. E. A. PROGRAM 


Administrators Banquet 

In an effort to provide an interest- 
ingly different type of entertainment 
for the administrators banquet, 
which will be held on Friday evening, 
March 26, in the main dining room 
of the Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
inimitable Toastmaster Spencer Mc- 
Cauley has requested six of the 
state’s most proficient humorous 
storytellers to relate their favorite 
“funny story.” Dr. Gus Dyer, Van- 
derbilt ; Superintendent Henry Clark, 
Knoxville; President Bruce R. 
Payne, Peabody College; Superin- 
tendent C. B. Ijams, Jackson; R. 
M. Robison, State Teachers College, 
Memphis; and Superintendent John 
West, Scott County, will each be 
allowed five minutes in which to 
relate his favorite yarn. The ban- 
quet will begin promptly at 6:15, and 
will end in time to allow the guests 
to attend the Cadek chorus concert. 


T. E. A. Headquarters 
The Andrew Jackson Hotel has 
been designated as headquarters for 
the convention this year. A bevy of 


comely Peabody College damsels, 
located at desks in the hotel 
lobby, will be prepared to give dele- 
gates any information they may de- 
sire concerning the program, places 
of meetings, luncheons, etc. Because 
of the confusion which has been ex- 


perienced in previous years, no regis- 
tration will be attempted. 
Exhibits 
The beautiful Andrew Jackson 
Room, mezzanine, and dining room 


foyer of the Andrew Jackson Hotel 
will be filled with exhibits of leading 
textbook publishers, distributors of 
scientific equipment, and representa- 
tives of school supply houses. 
Teachers attending the convention 
are urged to visit these exhibits, 
which we are assured will be both 
interesting and educational. Profes- 
sor R. A. Fitzgerald, Peabody Col- 
lege, is in charge of the exhibits. 


Dorothy Kay Cadwallader 


Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, prin- 
cipal of the Washington and Hewett 
School of Trenton, New Jersey, will 





address the Association of Childhood 
Education at 9:10 A.M., Friday, 
March 26, on the subject of “The 
Arts and the Growth of the Child.” 
She will appear before the Joint Ses- 
sion of the A. C. E. and Interme- 
diate Sections on Saturday morning, 
March 27. 

Miss Cadwallader’s varied experi- 
ences as grade teacher, supervisor of 
elementary grades, officer in the Na- 
tional Association for Childhood 
Education fit her peculiarly to give 
an intimate, sympathetic treatment 
of her subject. As an instructor in 
methods in the College of William 
and Mary, and at the Hyannis, 
Massachusetts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Miss Cadwallader has proved 
an effective and inspirational teacher 
of teachers. She has received B.S. 
and M.A. degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

For a number of years Miss Cad- 
wallader has been a frequent and 
popular speaker on the programs of 
various state and national teachers 
organizations. 
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FIRST MEETING OF THE TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


On July 21, 1865, in answer to a plea from John F. 
Spence that “the highest interest of the state and society 
demand that we organize, systematize, and vitalize our 
school interests at once,” a few “friends of a liberal 
and systematic education” met in Knoxville at the old 
Female Institute and organized the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association. After discussing plans and elect- 
ing officers, the group adjourned to meet three months 
later in Nashville for its first regular program. 

Governor William G. Brownlow, with a ringing 
challenge, thus greeted the little group of college presi- 
dents, ministers, legislators, and other prominent citizens 
who attended the Nashville meeting in October: 

You are here to lead the van of the votaries of education in 
the great state of Tennessee. Rally around the glorious stand- 
ard, and go forth to share the achievements in store for you. 

Judge Root sounded the keynote of the meeting: 

We are here to adopt such measure for a system of education 
for the state of Tennessee as shall provide ample and efficient 
school facilities for an immense population. Our labors are full 
of interest to all. The children will feel the influence of the 
system adopted, for all time to come. 

Senator William Bosson, introduced as “father of the 
school bill of this state,” continued the challenge: 


It belongs to us to lay strong the foundation of the school 
system. I am glad to say we are determined to do our duty 
and do it well. We intend to give six months’ schooling to 
every pupil of the state and provide the means for it. 


Other speakers on the program discussed the demand 
for normal schools, the need for a central committee to 
select textbooks, the desirability of forming sectional 
associations in each grand division of the state, and 
the general responsibility of the state toward the edu- 
cation of its children. 

At the close of the meeting the committee on educa- 
tion submitted an “Address to the People of Tennessee 
on Popular Education,” which stated: 

We do ask our fellow citizens to give this subject the full 
attention its importance demands; to sustain, by a hearty co- 
operation, all those public men who are active in promoting the 
cause of education; to aid all legislation in this behalf; by giving 
it a patient trial, and not to be patient with public men and with 
legislation until Tennessee takes her rank among the foremost 
states for intelligence ; until the gifts so profusely lavished upon 
her territory are worthily enjoyed by a gifted, intelligent, ener- 
getic, prosperous, and happy people. 

Our present state system of public schools had its 
origin in that first meeting of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association. Immediately after the conven- 
tion adjourned the plans which had been propounded 
were translated into action. For eight years after their 
first meeting the inspired members of the association 
fought unceasingly for realization of their ideal. 

The general school law of 1873, which provided the 
framework of our present school system, was a direct 
result of the vision, enthusiasm, consecration and hard 
work of that little group who attended the first meet- 
ing of the Tennessee State Teachers Association. 





THE SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

On March 25, 1937, eight thousand “friends of a 
liberal and systematic education” will meet in Nashville 
for the seventy-second annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association. Attendance at the meetings of 
any one of the associations’ twenty-nine sections will 
probably outnumber the entire attendance at the associa- 
tion’s first meeting in Knoxville’s old Female Institute. 
What a wonderful growth the organization has experi- 
enced during the past three-quarters of a century! And 
yet, the spirit and purpose of the organization have re- 
mained the same throughout the years. 

There is no means of determining the extent to which 
the state teachers’ association is due credit for the 
progress public schools have made in Tennessee. Every 
school law of major importance which has been enacted 
since the Civil War has had the endorsement of the 
association ; many of them owe their passage directly to 
the efforts of the organization’s members. Less than a 
month ago the association realized one of the greatest 
legislative victories of its career. If for no other reason 
than its traditions and accomplishments, the organization 
deserves the loyalty and support of all friends of public 
education in Tennessee. 

What part have the associations’ annual meetings 
played in advancing the public school interests? They 
have afforded educational leaders an opportunity to 
get together and discuss their problems, agree upon 
objectives, plan campaigns, and to inform, unify, and 
inspire their teachers for the task ahead. They have 
afforded the rank and file of teachers an opportunity to 
relax from the regular routine of their classrooms, be- 
come acquainted with their fellow teachers in other sec- 
tions of the state, and to learn what is going on in the 
educational world about them. They have afforded the 
public evidence inescapable that the teachers of the state 
are organized, unified, and interested in their profession. 

The program of the seventy-second annual convention 
of the Tennessee Education Association is of the same 
general nature as those which have preceded it, except 
for the fact that it is expected, as usual, to be “bigger 
and better than ever.” Outstanding speakers and educa- 
tional authorities of the state and nation have been em- 
ployed to address the general session and various sec- 
tional meetings. There will be more banquets, lunches, 
breakfasts, teas, etc., than ever before. A special effort 
has been made to secure, for both general and special 
programs, the best entertainment available. 

We have just cause for pride in our organization— 
its traditions, growth, and contributions to public school 
improvement. We have immediate cause for rejoicing 
in the legislative victory which has so recently been ours. 

Let’s celebrate by attending the seventy-second annual 
convention of the Tennessee Education Association. 
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CHURCH AT SEVENTH AVE. 


JUST UNPACKED! 


A most exciting collection of 


The most exciting collection of new hats 


Beautiful Spring Hats 
we’ve ever had! Spring’s choicest materials, 


. Fashion’s favorite colors. . . And 5. O O 


the bewitching new feminine trims that will Others $2 to $20 
make you look so charming! Small, medium, 


and larger headsizes. Come to Castner’s MILLINERY SALON 
tomorrow, your hat is here. SECOND FLOOR 





ATHENA 
6.75 











WOBBLY ANKLES 


... noticed by everyone but you 


“You’ve got something there, 


lady!” 


Something you don’t 
want! No woman wants wobbly 
ankles to ruin her walk. That’s 
why more and more women are 
choosing Selby’s brilliantly fash- 
ioned Styl-EEZ shoes for spring. 
Their Flare-Fit innersole holds 
your foot in the line of grace 

. . gives a buoyant, graceful 


walk. 


tyl-EEZ 


A SELBY SHOE 


CASTNER’S 
SHOES—STREET FLOOR 
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TODAY'S 
Requirements Demand 
ALL-STEEL SAFETY 
SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


@ Just as modern school buildings have crowded out the old rickety, 
one-room schoolhouses, so all-steel safety school bus bodies have 
supplanted yesterday’s body types. 


And just as the modern school structure protects the health of to- 
day’s school children while they are in school, so do SUPERIOR 
ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES safeguard their 


precious lives and health while being transported to and from school. 


You want a safe, long-lasting, thoroughly modern school bus— 
SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL SCHOOL BUS BODIES are completely 
modern and completely safe, as well as economical to operate and 
maintain. 


Superior Body Company distributors organization is nation-wide 
and a distributor near you will gladly demonstrate the many ad- 
vantages of SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
BODIES. 


SUPERIOR BODY COMPANY -; LIMA, OHIO 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES 
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Victory! 


Senate Bill Number 535 
was presented to the 
Senate of Tennessee on 
the afternoon of March 
3 for its third and final 
reading. During a ten- 
minute recess Commis- 
sioner of Education W. 
A. Bass patiently, frank- 
ly, and convincingly an- 
swered questions con- 
cerning the bill which 
were asked him by the 
senators. At the close 
of the recess, Senator 
Blan Maxwell moved 
that a final vote on the 
pending measure be tak- 
en. Promptly at three- 
thirty P.M., less than one hour after the bill was pre- 
sented, the senate passed it without a dissenting vote. 

House Bill Number 783, companion bill of the Senate 
Bill Number 535, was presented with minor amendments 
to the house of representatives on the afternoon of 
March 4 for its third and final reading. During a ten- 
minute recess Commissioner of Education W. A. Bass 
patiently, frankly, and convincingly answered questions 
concerning the bill which were asked him by represent- 
atives. At the termination of the recess, Representative 
Tom Hunter moved that a final vote on the pending 
measure be taken. Promptly at one-fifteen P.M., less 
than one hour after the bill was presented, the house of 
representatives passed it without a dissenting vote. 

On Friday morning, March 3, the senate unanimously 
concurred in the house amendments. Before the legis- 
lature adjourned on Friday afternoon, Senate Bill Num- 
ber 535 had been duly signed by the speakers of the 
house and the senate and by the governor. , 

Thus was enacted the 
most progressive school 
law which had _ been 
placed on the statute 
books of Tennessee for 
more than a decade. The 
state’s appropriations to 
the support of its public 
schools had been almost 
doubled. A _ substantial 
beginning toward com- 
plete realization of the 
T. E. A.’s famed “Eight- 
Point School Program” 
had been made. 

The enactment of no 
major school law in the 
annals of the state has 
been achieved with less 
apparent opposition in 





F. L. BRowNING 
Secretary to the Governor 





: BLan MAXWELL 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Education 
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general assembly. 
“school lobbies” 
which _ conventionally 
had swarmed Capitol 
Hill during considera- 
tion earlier 
legislation were 
spicuously absent from 
the balconies of the 
house and senate on 
March 3 and 4. They 
were not needed. The 
school bills were enacted 
with no more difficulty 
or excitement than might 
have been occasioned by 
the passage of a local bill 


of school 


con- 





nine: Q. M. Smit 
qualifying John Jones to Chairman, T. E. A. Legislative 
practice veterinary surg- Committee 


ery in Podunk County. 

The ease with which the School Law of 1937 was 
enacted might easily belie the real significance of the 
occasion. The favorable action of the general assembly 
was only the tangible expression of a fundamental 
change which has taken place in the public’s attitude 
toward its schools during the past four years—a change 
from an attitude of comparative indifference to one of 
vital concern. The immediate effect of the new school 
law will be the relief of the public schools from the 
financial distress which has retarded their progress dur- 
ing the past four years; the effect of the public’s revived 
interest in its public schools, if continued, will be the 
enactment of still other needed school reforms until 
Tennessee shall assume among other states of the nation 
the educational rank which its heritage and traditions 
demand. 

In behalf of the fifteen thousand teachers it repre- 
sents, THE TENNESSEE TEACHER sincerely thanks all 
friends of public educa- 
tion in the state who 
have participated in the 
crusade for better 
schools during the past 
four years. To single 
out for public recogni- 
tion all groups and in- 
dividuals who have con- 
tributed to the victory 
which is ours obviously 
would be _ impossible. 
State and local parent- 
teacher associations, 
Federated Business and 
Professional Women’s 
Clubs, American Legion, 
and numerous other 
civic and professional 
groups have aided local 





ce. Tom HunrteR 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Education 
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and state teachers’ organizations in laying deep the 
foundation of public sentiment which afforded an es- 
sential background to the recent enactment of our pro- 
gressive school law. 

We particularly wish to express our appreciation to 
the following individuals and groups who were imme- 
diately responsible for enactment of Senate Bill Number 
535 and House Bill Number 783: 

The governor, Gordon Browning, who threw the full 
strength of his administration behind the measure. 

The commissioner of education, who through innu- 
merable conferences with legislators “ironed out” the 
various conflicts and differences which might have im- 
paired the progress of the measure in the assembly. 

Q. M. Smith, who, with the commissioner of educa- 
tion, spent countless hours preparing the first draft of 
the bill. 

The assistant attorney-general, Nat Tipton, who 
wrote the bill in its final form. 

The senate and house committees on education who 
recommended the bill for passage.* 

The governor's private secretary, F. L. Browning, 
whose tact and diplomacy kept the various groups and 
factions united in support of the measure. 

The Seventieth General Assembly, which clinched 
a place among the great educational legislatures of all 
times by passing with a unanimous vote in both houses 
Senate Bill Number 535 and House Bill Number 783. 


TEN THOUSAND APOLOGIES! 

If one desires abundant evidence of the pride which 
teachers of the state have in the Tennessee Education 
Association, he should review the flood of protests which 
came to this office from slighted counties immediately 
after the publication of membership statistics in the 
February TENNESSEE TEACHER. Due to changes in the 
number of teachers during the year and to misunder- 
standing regarding the statistics which were submitted 
to this office at an earlier date, several counties which 
have one hundred per cent membership of their teachers 
in the T. E. A. were not given credit for a perfect 
record in the membership table. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER wishes to congratulate the 
following counties for their 100 per cent membership 
in the T. E. A. and to apologize profusely for the injus- 
tice which was done them in the February issue: 


Crockett Jefferson Warren 
Gibson Scott White 
Henderson Unicoi Wilson 


The humiliation of having been caught in error is 
more than offset by the pleasure of knowing that the 
various counties of the state pride themselves in their 
T. E. A. membership. We hope that by the time for the 
next issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER there will be 
enough additional protests to justify another “apology” 
column. 


*Committees on Education: (House) Hunter, Chairman, An- 
derson, Bass, Bates, Bible, Blanken, Bobo, Brown of Shelby, 
Bunch, Clendenin, Coffelt, Cole, Davie of Rutherford, Dixon, 
Duke, Gore, Greenwell, Hammer, Hogue, Horton, King, 
Magevney, Oates, O’Dell of Cocke, Phillips, Tillman, Vines, 
Wilson. (Senate) Maxwell, Chairman, Akin, Bruce, Fults, 
Lindsey, Moore, Morgan, Smith, Toler, West. 














Bob White’s Column 


KNOW TENNESSEE 


[Dr. Robert H. White, affectionately known to teachers of 
the state as “‘Bob,’”’ has agreed to share through this column 
his vast knowledge of Tennessee with readers of THe TENNEs- 
see TEACHER. Hereafter, this column will be a regular feature 
of the magazine.—Eb1ror. | 
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Questions: 
Whence did the State of Tennessee obtain 
its name? 
What place was selected as the first capital 
of Tennessee? 
What place was the capital for one day 
only? 
Name the different capitals that Tennessee 
has had. i 
What was the first newspaper published in 
Tennessee ? 
What county seat in Tennessee was named 
in honor of a vice-president of the United 
States? 
What brothers have been governors of 
Tennessee ? 
Who was the first man to hold the rank 
of admiral in the United States navy? 
When was the cornerstone of the state 
capitol laid? 
What is rather singular about Tennessee 
in regard to “secession”? 


Answers 
From Tennessee County, comprising the 
present counties of Montgomery and Rob- 
ertson. 
By the Constitution of 1796, Knoxville was 
designated “as the seat of government” 
until the year 1802. 
Kingston, in 1807. 
Knoxville, Kingston, Murfreesboro, and 
Nashville. 
The first newspaper published in what is 
now Tennessee was the Knoxville Gazette, 
issued at Rogersville, November 5, 1791. 
Clinton, the county seat of Anderson 
County, was originally named Burrville, 
but was changed by the legislature after 
Burr was charged with treason. 
Neill S. Brown and John C, Brown; and 
Robert L. Taylor and Alfred A. Taylor. 
David G. Farragut, a Tennessean. 
July 4, 1845. 
Tennessee was the last state to withdraw 
from the Union and the first to return. 
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Sn = a BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


... THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT FOR 


PROGRESSIVE ARTCRAFT 


A NEW 
VIBRANT ASSORTMENT 


Cnt&siin 


WATER COLORS 





i 

| Enclosed find 35 cents. Please send box of Artista | 

; | No. 09 and New Artista Color Scale Booklet. ] 

A well known Art Director declares: | | 

“This is the finest set of colors I have ever | | 
used. They have brilliancy, are most flexible S seuien 

regarding mixing, and give a crisp resulting col- r ™ | 

or possessing a lot of action, response and pos- | 

sibilities of untold mixtures of brilliant color.” LorY—— —an aay eal Enis ae es a as ST a. an Ge aa Ge Oe a 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


I Dept. 44C, 41 East 42nd St., New York 


@ Unusual and unique in that it produces a perfect 
twelve-color wheel. A far wider range and much 
greater brilliancy of color and tone are possible through 
the use of this remarkable new set of Artista Water 
Colors. For example, the yellow mixed with one of the 
blues produces a most brilliant emerald green. 
The new Artista No. 09 Eight-Color Assortment, with 
Special Artista Color Scale Booklet, will be sent post- 
paid for 35 cents. 

This Booklet shows a whole field of colors which can 
be produced by intermixing the colors in this No. 09 
assortment. 

Shown also are two color wheels—one using the three 
primaries, the other using the three primaries and two 
of the supplementary colors. 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. 44C, 41 East 42nd St., New York 





















Meet Your Friends 


—flemstrongs 


Welcome 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
TO NASHVILLE 
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Make this store your headquarters during the 
convention. Shop around as much as you 
wish. Every department is brimful of new 
and thrilling modes for your s pring wardrobe. 


* 


HATS SHOES 
ACCESSORIES 
READY-TO-WEAR 


CAPITOL BOULEVARD AT CHURCH ST. 























COLLEGE OF LAW 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


1937 SUMMER SESSION 


Courses for Beginning Law Students, for Advanced 
Students and for Practitioners 


Agency Persons 
Contracts Probate and Decedents’ 
Court Practice Estates 


Criminal Procedure Rights in Land 
Landlord and Tenant Taxation: 
Partnership 
s 


In addition to Law, courses toward degrees are offered 
by the University in Agriculture, Commerce, 
Education, Engineering, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Liberal Arts 


For Further Information, Address: 
Director OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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the smartest pair in the Easter 





Parade will be 
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This Easter, promenade with 
“‘face bright, feet light”... in 
Naturalizers. Made on the 
famous Plus-Fit Lasts, these 
shoes fit beautifully and feel 
heavenly. And we’ve never 
had a more exciting variety of 
gay new styles than we have 
right now... in Naturalizers. 


Don’t spend your life two 
feet from happiness .. . 


WEAR NATURALIZERS! 


Main Floor 


Naturalizers 








Top Handle and Envelope 





The bags that “go 
with” your suits... 
black, brown, navy, 
Spanish tan, Kelly 
een, lipstick red, 
eige, gray, and 
chaudron. 


Main Floor 

















Bags 
$9).95 


@ Soft Calfskin 
@ Patent Leathers 
@ Lovely Tones 





...1Ln Nashville 






A NELLY DON 


Sheer Favorite 


oF kde 


Favoring all figures (12 to 44) with the 
flattery of its shirring and its long 
slimming line from throat to hem. 
Lenella triple Sheer in a rock garden 
print with a tub dependence you'll 
value . . . as well as the Nelly Don fit 
and low price. 
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Program—Seventy-Second Annual Session, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, Nashville, March 25, 26, and 27 


Convention Theme: “Building Better Schools” 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


First General Session 
Thursday, March 25, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding: ArTHuR L. RANKIN, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 


Invocation: Rabbi Julius Mark, Nashville. 

Music: Group of Songs, Mrs. Cornelia Malone, Nashville. 

Address: “Looking Forward.” Arthur L. Rankin, President, 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Address: “The How and Why of Building Better Schools.” 
W. A. Bass, Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 

Music: Group of Songs, Mrs. Cornelia Malone, Nashville. 

Address: “Population Changes an Outstanding Problem of 
School Administration.” John W. Withers, Dean, School 
of Education, New York University, New York City. 

Announcements and Appointment of Committees. 

Platform Guests: Presidents and Secretaries of the East, Mid- 
dle, and West Tennessee Education Associations and of the 
Public School Officers Association. 


Second General Session 
Friday, March 26, 10:30 A.M. 


Presiding: ArTHUR L. RANKIN, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 


Music: Peabody Ensemble Singers. D. R. Gebhart, Director. 

Address: “A Layman Looks at Education.” Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, President, National Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Washington, D. C. 

(This feature of the program sponsored by the P.-T. A.) 
Address: “The Constitution and the Courts.” Herbert Agar, 
Associate Editor, Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville. 

Announcements. 

Platform Guests: President Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Presidents of the Davidson County and 
City of Nashville P.-T. A. Associations. 


Third General Session 
Friday, March 26, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding: ARTHUR L. RANKIN, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
In Concert, The Cadek Choral Society, Chattanooga’s Civic 
Chorus. J. Oscar Miller, Conductor. 
10:00-2 :00 
Hermitage Hotel Ballroom 


Association Reception and Dance. E. B. Stahlman, Nashville 


Banner, in charge. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS .« 
Administrative Section 


Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 


Presiding: E. O. CorFMAN, Principal, Lawrence County High 
School, Lawrenceburg 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:10 Announcements. 

9:10- 9:40 Address: “Evaluation of Two Contction Ideas in 
American Education.” John Withers, Dean, 
School of Education, New York. ‘University. 

9:40- 9:50 Round Table Discussion. 


9:50-10:05 Address: “What Can County Board Members Do 
to Build Better Schools?” Col. M. Richardson, 
County Board Member of Lawrenceburg. 

10 :05-10:10 Round Table Discussion. 


10:10-10:25 Address: “How Can County Superintendents Aid . 


in Building Better Schools?” G. Tillman Stewart, 
Superintendent, Henderson County Schools, Lex- 
ington. 

10:25 Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:20 Address: “How Can the University of Tennessee 
Aid in Building Better Schools?” B. O. Duggan, 
Professor of Rural Education, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

:20- 2:25 Round Table Discussion. 

:25- 2:45 Address: “How Can the Congress of Parents and 

Teachers Aid in Building Better Schools?” Mrs. 
L. W. Hughes, President, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Arlington. 

:50 Round Table Discussion. 

:50- 3:10 Address: “How Can the Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions Aid in Building Better Schools?” Dr. C. C. 
Sherrod, President, East Tennessee Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City. 

:15 Round Table Discussion. 

:15- 3:45 Address: “Explanation of New School Legislation 
and Its Possibilities for Building Better Schools.” 
W. A. Bass, Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 

00 Round Table Discussion. 

:15 Business Session and Election of Officers. 
Main Dining Room, An- 
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:30 Administrators Banquet. 
drew Jackson Hotel. 


Adult Education Section 
Parlors, Maxwell House at Fourth and Church Street 


Presiding: Miss Maset MITCHELL, Visiting Teacher, Shelby 
County, Memphis 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


Devotional Greetings: W. A. Bass, Commissioner of Education, 
Nashville. 

Address: Mr. E. R. Lingerfelt, State Director, Educational 
Division, Works Progress Administration, Nashville. 

Business Session. 


Friday, March 26, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon—B. & W. Cafeteria, Third Floor. 

Speakers: Mrs. Thomas Nelson Coppedge, Director, Women’s 
Professional Projects, Works Progress Administration, 
Nashville. 

C. C. Menzler, Superintendent, State Training and Agricul- 
tural School for Boys, Nashville. 


Friday, March 26, 2:30 P.M. 
Presiding: P. E. Cattis, Treadwell Junior High School, Mem- 


phis 
Panel Discussion. 
Subject: “Specific Methods of Teaching Adults.” One method 
to be discussed by representative from each district. 
Report from each district on the kind of service done. 
Election of officers. 


A gricultural Section 
Sam Davis Hotel, Room 310 


Presiding: C. T. Parpue, Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Grove High School, Paris 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 
9:00- 9:30 — Young Men in the Business of Farm- 


ing.’ 
Round Table Discussion—A. G. Capps, Goodletts- 
ville, Discussion Leader. 


{ 
i 
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with fashions that do the youthful thingkas 











are an Easter 


“Must” 


Gleaming Neora! Smooth Sisol! 
Shiny Sharkskin! Quality better 
than you expected to find! ‘‘Fussed 











up” with flowers and veils! 


Other Hats $3.98 to $15 ! 
Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor $ 9 8 







@ Require no ironing 
@ Wash out like hosiery 


Busy Professional Women gez 
a break! 
Vamty Fair SLI PS 
@ Will not creep up 
@ Will not split at seams 


@ Simply won’t wear out! Sitting at a desk all day is hard on 
slips so Vanity Fair designed this 
$€).00 four gore, tailored model just for 

business girls! No fussy laces or 
ribbohs to annoy you. Won’t cling, 
twist, or sag! The classic lines paral- 


lel the curves of the figure in an ae a 

ood Fashi 

intriguing manner. We call it the Parag 
. . os “ue Proc 

perfection of simplicity! yn Frocks 

uis Mulligan | 


Lingerie, Second Floor 
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mes you... . 


jaster and on through Spring ! 


COATS and SUITS... 
$47-%5 _ $99: 


Others at $10.95 to $69.95 


ro 





If you have a fortune to spend, or a budget 
to remember . . . no matter how much or 
how little you have to spend on your Easter 
wardrobe, you will make an exemplary 
choice from our carefully seiected suits, 
our coats. 


Characterized by superbly fine 
fabrics, artistry of silhouette and 
distinctively new design, these 
are clothes that MAKE a ward- 
robe. 


Easter Frocks 
40° ona 179% 


lywood Fashions They’re different this spring and Easter . . . they had 
por Fashions to be different! Because you yourself have changed! 
Frocks Poise is your byword now . . . femininity is your 
Pesce: goal ... serene assurance your attitude . . . therefore, 
: last spring’s clothes won’t do! You recognize without 

a pang that the careless mode is dead . . . now you are 
frankly feminine . . . here are frocks for that 1937 
feminine mood. 


nmoor Coats, Suits 













Other Frocks 
from 
$6.95 to 
$29.95 
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9 :30-10:00 Address: Paul M. Chapman, Dean College of Agri- 
culture, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
10:00-10:15 Business Session. 
Adjourn for General Session. 


Art Education Section 
Watkins Institute, Room 209 
Presiding: MartHA GEISTMAN, Buena Vista School, Nashville 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


Topic: “Art Education in Tennessee—The Present Status.” 

9:00- 9:15 “Art in the State Course of Study.” Mary Scales, 
Knoxville. 

9:15- 9:45 “Score Card for Self-Testing.’ Wanda Wheeler, 
Knoxville. 

9:45-10:00 “Tennessee and the National Association for Art 

Education.” Martha Geistman, eum 

10:00-10:15 Report of joint meeting of S. A.-W. A. A. in 
Nashville, April, 1936. Gladys Bane, Nashville. 
Announcement of S. A. A., Raleigh, 1937. 

10:15 Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, March 26, 12:30 P.M. 
Watkins Institute 
Presiding: Mr. Wm. FirzGeraLp, Peabody College 


12:30 Joint Luncheon—Art Education and Industrial Arts. 
Served by Mary Lyles Wilson, Decatur. 
Price—Twenty-five cents (25c) per plate. 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 4:00 Topics: “Are We Neglecting Our Talented 
Youth?” 
1. Public Schools: 
a. Elementary grades—Estelle Hill, Nashville. 


. b. Junior High grades — LeVert Williams, 
Kingsport. 
c. Senior High grades—Michael F. Abt, Mem- 
phis. 


y 2 Other Agencies : 
a. Watkins Institute—John Richardson, Nash- 


ville. 
b. Art Service of State WPA—Arnold Ben- 


f tien. 
} 4:00 Adjournment. 


Association for Childhood Education 


(Primary) 
, Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


Presiding: Litttan McKee, Davidson County 
General Theme: “The Arts and the Child” 


Friday, March 26, 8:45 A.M. 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


Platform Guests: All former State A. C. E. Officers. 

8:45- 9:00 Announcements. 

9 :00- 9:10 Musical Selections. 

9:10- 9:55 Address: “The Arts and the Growth of the Child.” 
Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, Principal of the Wash- 
ington and Hewett Schools, Trenton, N. J. 

9:55-10:20 Branch Count. Mrs. Benton Terry, Cookeville. 

ch local president is requested to stand with 
her delegates and give the number present.) 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, March 26, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon: Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel. Nashville 


A. C. E. in charge. 
Music: A. C. E. Songs led by Mrs. Victer Reynolds, Davidson 


County. 
Skit: Peabody Elementary Council and Murfreesboro Foam 
Teachers College A. C. E. assisted by Nashville A. C. E 
Membership Reports by local presidents. 
(All local presidents see ushers so that you may be placed 


properly.) 








Friday, March 26, 2:30-3:30 P.M. 
(Group Meetings) 
I. Literature: (War Memorial Auditorium). 
Miss Jutta GREEN, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Davidson 
County, Presiding. 
“Factors to Be Considered in Selecting Books for Chil- 
dren.” Nora Buest, University of North Carolina. 
“A Library—Magic Words.” Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, 
one at of the Washington and Hewett Schools, Tren- 
ton, 
“Poetry in the Rural School.” Susan Crutchfield, Super- 
visor, Montgomery County, Tennessee. 
“A County Library at Work.” Katheryn Dougherty, 
Davidson County, Tennessee. 
at. aa Modeling and Drawing: (Y. W. C. A., Room 
”) 


Miss Lucy Gace, Professor of Early Elementary Education, 
Presiding. 
Painting — Mr. Ralph L. Wickiser, Peabody College, 
Nashville. 
Modeling—Miss Blanche Woodward, Chattanooga. 
Drawing and Painting—Mrs. Wanda Wheeler, Knoxville. 
Materials — Miss Mary Cunningham, Peabody College, 
Nashville. 
III. Music: (Main Dining’ Room—Hermitage Hotel). 
Mrs. Hitpa Rosas CAwTHON, Supervisor of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison County, Presiding. 
“Significance of Music in the Child’s Life.” E. J. Gat- 
wood, Peabody College. 
“Making Music Interesting to Children.’ Miss Edna 
Sebrella, Memphis. 
“Techniques in Teaching Music.” Mrs. Almeda Jones, 
Chattanooga. 
(Following the Group Meetings, there will be a Garden Pilgrim- 
age sponsored by the Davidson County A. .) 


Saturday, March 27, 8:30 A.M. 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


Platform Guests: All local A. C. E. Presidents. 

8:30- 9:15 Business Session of the Association for Childhood 
Education. 
Reports of East, Middle, and West Tennessee Vice- 
Presidents. 
Report of the Legislative Committee — Mrs. W. 
Lee Harris, Chairman. 
Report of the Nominating Committee—Mrs. Lillian 
Poe, Chairman. 
Report of the Resolutions Committee—Miss Mary 
Hall, Chairman. 


Saturday, March 27, 9:15 A.M. 
Joint Session, A. C. E. and Intermediate Sections 


Presiding Officers: Luw1an McKes, President, A. C. E., and 
Mrs. W. G. Manson, Chairman, Intermediate Section 


9:15- 9:30 Violin Selections. 
9 :30-10:15 Address: “The Arts—A Challenge to the Teacher.” 
Miss Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, Principal, Wash- 
ington and Hewett Schools, Trenton, N. J. 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


Athletic Section 
Y. M. C. A. 
Friday, March 26, 9:20 A.M. 


A. Meeting, Board of Control. (Room 202, Y. M. C .A.) 
Presiding: S. E. Netson, Principal, Central High School, 
Chattanooga. 
B. Meeting, Legislative Council. (Room 203, Y. M. C. A.) 
Presiding: Joun H. Georce, Principal, Nicholas Blackwell 
High School, Bartlett. 
C. Meeting, Executive Committee, a eT Approved Officials 
Conference. (Room 207, Y. M.C.A a 
Presiding: W. P. BALES, Chattanooga. 
D. Meeting, Athletic Coaches Association. (Y. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium.) 
Presiding: Witson Coxttns, Athletic Director, Knoxville 
City Schools, Knoxville. 
12:15- 1:45 Annual Athletic Luncheon—Centennial Club Audi- 
torium. 
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MAYFAIR Gloves Will Capture Many Hands 






‘‘because you love 
. ° 9? 
nice things 


Golden Art Stockings 









...1n Nashville 





A PICNIT GLOVE 


w Van Raalte 


Its suave tucks linked by a chain of 
self-fabric will send you forth posi- 
tive of your correctness, and ready 
to do justice to the gay spring season. 
Its variety of colors are a little ahead 
of tomorrow. | 


Cain-Sloan’s Main Floor 














Golden Art 719° 
HOSE .... 


... for reflection of perfection 


The most flattering stockings ... preferred by more 
Nashville women than another branded line sold locally. 
And for this spring they come in such beautiful tones 
you’ll want them by the box. 











Golden Art ae 
HOSE .... 





3 pairs for $2.25 


These are the most practical as 
well as the most beautiful to 
wear as you dash about the 
schoolroom, the office, or home. 
They stand up under strain and 
yet look pretty. There’s a tidy 
saving when you buy three pairs. 








Other Styles at $1.15 to $1.65 a Pair 


Cain-Sloan’s Main Floor 













3 pairs for $2.85 


These are Crepe-Twist stockings 
. . dull, sheerer, and stronger 
. styles you'll want for the 
dressiest moments! You can 
have either two- or three-thread 
construction . . . in full length 
or knee length. Save more... 
buy three pairs! 











es 
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Curriculum Section 
Auditorium, Medical Arts Building 
119 Seventh Avenue, North 


Presiding: D. Hartey Fite (Chairman), Director Training 
School, Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville, and 
Drew S. Gay or (Secretary), Principal, Farragut High School, 
Knoxville 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


Topic: “The Tennessee Program for Curriculum Revision.’ 

9-00- 9:20 “Curriculum Revision as a Means of Gaining Pub- 
lic Support.” Frank E. Bass, Curriculum Director 
for Tennessee. 

9:20- 9:40 A Brief Summary of the Tennessee Program up 
to the Present and Outline for Next Year. W. O. 
Inman, Superintendent City Schools, Paris. 

9:40-10:00 “Value of Experimental and Exploratory Work 
in Curriculum Building.” N. L. Carney, County 
Superintendent, Clarksville. 

10 :00-10:30 Improved Practices. Mrs. Hilda Robbs Cawthon, 
Elementary Supervisor for Madison County, Ten- 
nessee. r. Glenn Kendall, Principal Norris 
School, Norris. 

10:30 Adjournment. 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


“Modern Trends in Curriculum Revision.” 
L. Caswell, Peabody College, 


Topic: 
2:00- 2:30 Address: Dr. 
Nashville. 
2:30- 3:15 Symposium (audience urged to ask questions). 
Dr. John W. Withers, Dean, School of Education, 
New York University. 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, President, National Coun- 
cil of Parents and Teachers, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Miss Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, Principal, Wash- 
ington and Hewett Schools, Trenton, N. J 
Dr. S. E. T. Lund, University of Tennessee. 
3:15- 3:30 Election of Officers. 
3:30 Adjournment. 


Elementary Supervisors’ Section 
Centennial Club, 128 Eighth Avenue, South 


Presiding: Miss Jut1a Green, Davidson County 


Thursday, March 25, 1:00 P.M. 


Theme: “The Supervisor’s Place in the Making of a Curric- 


ulum.” 
1:00 Luncheon. 
2:00 Entertainment Feature Furnished by Ward-Belmont Col- 
lege. 
2:30 Discussion—Leader, Florence V. Essary, University of 
Tennessee. 


Geography Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 208 


Presiding: FRANCES SNELL, Murfreesboro 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:30 Address: “Mussolini and the New Italy.” Dr. C. 
C. Sherrod, President of State Teachers College, 
Johnson City. 

9:30-10:00 Address: “A Unit in Mediterranean Geography.” 
Sister Mary Theresin, A Parochial School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, March 26, 1:30 P.M. 


1:30- 2:00 Address: “Modern Trends in Teaching Junior 
High School Geography.” Mr. Robert Martin, 
Christiana High School, Christiana. 

2:00- 2:30 Address: “The Psychological Basis of High School 
Geography.” Miss Mary Owsley, Buena Vista 


Junior High School, Nashville. 
2:30- 3:00 Address: “Field Work in Junior High School 
graphy.” Dr. Harold Straw, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 


3:00- 3:30 Address: “The United States an Agricultural Na- 
tion.” Dr. R. W. Johnson, State Teachers College, 
Memphis. 
Adjournment for General Session. 


High School Section 
Hume-Fogg Auditorium 
Presiding: W. M. OvercasH, Springfield 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


9 :00-10:30 Address: “What Service or Services Do the High 
School Principals of Tennessee Think the Division 
of High Schools Should Render?” R. R. Vance, 
State High School Supervisor, Nashville. 

Round Table Discussion. 
Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


2 :00- 3:30 “New Secondary School Standards.” Dr. Joseph 
A. Roemer, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 
Round Table Discussion. 
Business Session (Election of Officers). 


History and Social Science Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 400 (Music Room) 


Presiding: A. S. Peek, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
Rule High School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:25 “Social Science as the Core of the Curriculum.” 
Dr. L. G. Stout, State Teachers College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 

9:25- 9:45 “Expanding the Social Science Curriculum to Meet 
the Needs of a Changing Society.” Mr. Hugh 
Cecil, East Nashville High School. 

9:45-10:15 Address: Dr. D. F. Fleming, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

10:15 Adjournment to General Session. 

2:00- 2:40 “Trends in the Social Studies Curriculum.” Dr. 
Edgar B. Wesley, President, National Council So- 
cial Studies, University of Minnesota. 

2:40- 3:20 “The Obligation of the Teacher of History to the 
Public.” Dr. Wm. H. Yarbrough, Peabody Dem- 
onstration School, Nashville. 


Saturday, March 27, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:20 “The Vitalization of Social Science Instruction.” 
W. B. Griffin, Daisy High School, Daisy, Ten- 
nessee. 

9:20- 9:45 “The Relation of Vocational Guidance to the Social 
Science Program.” Mr. Curtis Gentry, Director of 
Vocational Guidance, Knoxville City Schools. 

9:45-10:05 “The Social Science Teacher as Builder of Citi- 
zens.” Mrs. Joe Wright, Chairman, Board of Edu- 
cation, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 

10 :05-10:20 Business Session. 

10:20 Adjournment to General Session. 


Home Economics Section 
Loggia, Hermitage Hotel 
March 26, 1937 


Littian L. Ketter, Tennessee Extension Service, Chairman 


Theme: Home Economics and the Electrification Program. 
9:15 Panel Discussion: Adequate Lights for the Home. 
Leader—M. M. Johns, Specialist in Electrification, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 
Members of Panel: 
Miss Claire Gilbert, Lebanon, Tennessee. 
Miss Gertrude Roberts, Fayetteville, Tennessee. 
Mr. Oscar Farris, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Mr. Lonnie Safley, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
10:15 Announcements. 
10:30 Adjournment for Joint Session. 
12:30 Home Economics Luncheon—Loggia—Hermitage Hotel. 
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Afternoon Session 
Watkins Institute Auditorium 


2:00 Business Meeting. 

2:30 Home Economics Workers and the Electrification Pro- 
gram. Miss Clara Nale, TVA Electrification Depart- 
ment, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

3:15 Adjournment. 


Industrial Arts Section 
Watkins Institute, Room 309 


Presiding: RayMonp McExroy, South Side High School, 
Memphis 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:15 Minutes and Reports of Standing Committees. 
9:15- 9:45 Address: C. O. Holley, Director of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Memphis City Schools. 
9:45-10:15 Address: Dr. J. J. Ray, Instructor in Industrial 
Arts, Peabody College, Nashville. 
10:15-10:25 Business Session, 
10:25 Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, March 26, 12:30 P.M. 
Watkins Institute 


Presiding: Mr. Wm. Firzceratp, Peabody College 
12:30 Joint Luncheon—Art Education and Industrial Arts. 
Served by Mary Lyles Wilson, Decatur. 
Price—Twenty-five cents (25c) per plate. 
Industrial Arts Group will meet with Vocational Section for 
Afternoon Session. 


Intermediate Section 
Andrew Jackson Ballroom 


Theme: “Inspiration and Improvement in the Classrooms.” 
Presiding: Mrs. W. G. Manson, Critic Teacher, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:20 Group Singing. 
9:20- 9:40 Introductory Business Meeting. 
9:40-10:20 Address: “Social Studies in the Elementary 
Schools: Methods and Curriculum.” Dr. Edgar B. 
Wesley, Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 
12:30 Luncheon, Andrew Jackson Ballroom. 


Friday, March 26, 2:30 P.M. 


2:30- 2:40 Music (selected). 

2:40- 3:00 “What Inspiration Can Do in the Classroom.” 
P. W. Alexander, Training School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City. 

3:00- 3:30 “What Inspiration and Work Have Done in the 
Classroom.” (Five minute discussions by out- 
standing classroom teachers over the state.) 

3:30- 3:40 Short Business Session. 


Saturday, March 27 


(Joint Meeting A. C. E. and Intermediate Section. Miss Doro- 
thy Kay Cadwallader, Principal of the Washington and 
Hewett Schools, Trenton, New Jersey, Speaker.) 


Latin Section 


Assembly Room, Hermitage Hotel 


Presiding: A. W. McWuorter, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 


Friday, March 26 


1. The programme of the Latin Section this year will be 
merged in that of the Classical Association of the Middle, 
West, and South, meeting in Nashville Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, March 25, 26, and 27. Several papers by mem- 

bers of the Latin Section will appear on the larger pro- 

gramme. 











THE NEW DIRECTED 
STUDY PROGRAM IN 
LITERATURE 


A socialized directed study course in liter- 

ature and reading. 

DIRECTED STUDY of English Literature. 
60c list; 45c net. 

DIRECTED STUDY of American Literature. 
56c list; 42c net. 

(The four remaining titles of this series to 

be released soon.) 





Guidance in reading enjoyment . . . emphasis 
on economic and social backgrounds of litera- 
ture ... technique of literature . . . creative 
writing, extra credit assignments, tests. 
Teacher’s key free of cost, with class adop- 
tion. 


oe aa x 
a4 4 THE L. W. SINGER 
SES COMPANY 


Tennessee Depository: 
Aimless study TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
‘ ; r Nashville 
is vain: directed Tiutiiatys’. Meanie eid 
study is profitable 




















Burruss & Webber 


CAFETERIA 


222-224 Sixth Avenue, North 
* 


SERVING HOURS 


Lunch 
11:00 to 2:15 


Breakfast 
6:30 to 9 


Dinner 
5 to 8 























School Supplies and Library 
Orders Our Specialty 


WRITE US ABOUT LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


We Have the Largest Children’s 
Book Department in the South 


MILLS’ BOOKSTORE 


703 Church Street NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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All teachers of Latin and Greek in Tennessee are invited 
and urgéd to attend the sessions of the Classical Association. 
This is an unusual opportunity that should not be missed. 

2. A brief but important meeting of the Latin Section will be 
held immediately upon adjournment of the morning session 
of the Classical Association Friday, March 26, for the 
purpose of electing officers and transacting any other neces- 
sary business. 


Library Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Library 
Presiding: Mr. A. L. McNEAt, Johnson City 
Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:45 Address: “The School Library—Its Place in Ten- 
nessee’s Educational Program.” Dr. Louis R. Wil- 
son, Dean of Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago. 

:45- 3:00 Discussion. 

:00- 3:30 Address: “The High School Library and Its Rela- 

lation to the Elementary School Library.” Miss 
Nora Buest, Associate Professor, School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

3 3:45 Discussion. 

3:45- 4:00 Business Meeting. 

4: 5:00 Tea will be served in Hume-Fogg Library. 


. 


Mathematics Section 


Hume-Fogg High School, Room 210 
Presiding: Mrs. Atice E. Davies, Martin 
Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:10 Introductory Remarks. 

9:10- 9:30 Address: “The Development of Mathematics in the 
Secondary School.” Mr. H. B. McDonough, 
Culleoka. 

9:30- 9:45 Address: “The Place of Mathematics in the Curric- 
ulum of the Elementary School.” Miss Margaret 
Lacy, Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville. 

9:45-10:00 Address: “Mathematics in Relation to Physics.” 
Dr. Carroll W. Bryant, University of Tennessee 
Junior College, Martin. 

10 :00-10:20 Address: “Providing for Individual Needs in Ninth 
and Tenth Grade Algebra.” Miss Velma Cloyd, 
Training School of State Teachers College, John- 
son City. 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 

12:30 Luncheon—University Club. 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 Address: “Applications, the Better Half of Mathe- 
matics.” Dr. Wilson L. Miser, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 

2:30- 2:40 Business Session. 

2:40 Address: “Mathematics in the Integrated Program.” 
Dr. W. D. Reeve, Professor of Mathematics, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Modern Language Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 305 


Presiding: Mr. THomas B. Donner, Ward-Belmont School, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Friday, March 26, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:25 “The Status of Modern Languages in Tennessee.” 

Miss Evelyn Howington, East Nashville High 

/ School, Nashville. 

9:25- 9:55 “The Relation of Modern Languages to the Curric- 
ulum.” Dr. A. I. Roehm, Peabody College, Nash- 


ville. 
9:55-10:20 “Cultural Values Versus Practical Values of 
French.” Miss Theresa McCutcheon, French De- 
partment of Clarksville High School, Clarksville. 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:25 “The Preparation of the Modern Language Teach- 
er.” Dr. Helen Lacy, Peabody College, Nashville. 











2:25- 2:50 “A Preliminary Report of the Findings of the 
Modern Language Teaching Investigation.” Dr, 
Walter Steifel, University of Tennessee. 

2:50- 3:15 Business Session. 

6:30- 8:00 Noel Hotel—Dinner of the Tennessee Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
Speaker, Miss Terrell Tatum, University of Chatta- 
nooga. Subject: The Tribulations of a Translator 
of Concha Espina’s “The Woman and the Sea.” 


Music Section 


Private Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Presiding: Mrs. Forrest Nixon, Centerville 


Topic: “Vitalizing Our Program of Music Education.” 
Friday, March 26, 12:15 P.M. 


12:15 Annual Luncheon—Private Dining Room, Her- 

mitage Hotel. 

Greetings : 
From Middle Tennessee, Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, 
Clarksville. 
From West Tennessee, Miss Bomar Hunt, Mem- 
phis. 
From East Tennessee, Miss Mary Ruth Hall, 
Chattanooga. 

Address : 
Miss Annie Grace O’Callaghan, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 
Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel 
2:00- 2:10 “Better Standards of Music.” Edward Hamilton, 


Knoxville. 

2:10- 2:20 Report of Music Teachers’ National Association, 
Chicago. J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga. 

2:20- 2:30 Address: Ernest Jackson, Knoxville. 

2:30- 2:40 Report of Southern Music Conference, Columbia, 
South Carolina, Miss E. May Saunders, Murfrees- 


boro. 
2:40- 3:30 Business Session. 


Office Assistants Section 


James Robertson Hotel, Room 315 
Presiding: Miss Lura Bette Heap, Nashville 


Friday, March 26, 12:15 P.M. 


12:15- 1:30 Luncheon—James Robertson, Room 315. 

1:30- 2:30 Address: “The Place of a School Secretary.” Miss 
Sallie Duncan, President, Nashville Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 

Reading by Mrs. James Tucker. 

Address: “How a Superintendent’s Work Is Made 
Easy by Efficient Office Assistants.” Mr. H. 
Srygley, Superintendent Nashville City Schools. 


Special Education Section 
Mezzanine Floor, James Robertson Hotel on Seventh 
_Avenue Between Commerce and Broad 


Presiding: Mrs. H. T. Poore, Superintendent, Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, Knoxville 


Friday, March 26, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:10 “The Visually Handicapped in Tennessee.” Robert 
Doyle Best, Assistant Rehabilitation Supervisor, 
State Department of Education, Nashville. 

9:10- 9:30 “Tests and Measurements for the Deaf.” Herschel 
R. Ward, Supervising Principal, Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, Knoxville. 

9:30- 9:50 “The Delinquent — An Educational Problem.” 
George H. Cate, State Commissioner of Welfare 
and Institutions, Nashville. 

9:50-10:10 “Conservation of Sight.” Dr. Fowler Hollabaugh, 
Specialist, Nashville. 

10:10 Adjournment for General Session. 
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Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 Demonstration by Pupils from Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, with Miss Elizabeth Hairfield, 
Teacher. 

2:30- 3:00 Address: H. B. Cummings, Agent, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

3:00- 4:00 “Problems of Special Education.” Panel Discus- 
sion, led by Robert L. Bynum, State Director of 
Special Education, Nashville. 

(A) “The Subnormal.” Curtis E. Gentry, Guid- 
ance Supervisor, Knoxville City Schools, 
Knoxville. 

(B) “The Exceptional.” Miss Bessie Dye, Humes 
High School, Memphis. 

(C) “The Hard of Hearing.” Miss Mary Martin, 
Teacher, Memphis Oral Day Class, Memphis. 

(D) “The Deaf.” Helmer Myklebust, Teacher, 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville. 

(E) “Speech Defects.” Mrs. Newman Brandon, 
Nashville. 

(F) “The Partially Sighted.” Miss Frances 
Shields, District Supervisor, Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Memphis. 

(G) “The Blind.” Mrs. E. H. Duke, Teacher, 
Tennessee School for the Blind, Nashville. 

(H) “The Crippled.” Miss Clara Belle Williams, 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Society of 
Crippled Children, Kingsport. 

(I) “The Delinquent.” Mrs. Albert Houston Rob- 
erts, State Department of Welfare, Nashville. 

(J) “Vocational Rehabilitation.” 

1. “Guidance.” T. T. Lindsey, Head of 
Training Section, Chattanooga Branch, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Chattanooga. 

2. “Placement.” Paul Jessen, Supervisor in 
Charge of Public Relations and Private 
Placements, United States Department of 
Labor, Nashville. 

3. “Welfare.” Mrs. C. C. Crockett, Field 
Agent, State Rehabilitation Department, 
Nashville. 


4. “Physical Restoration.” D. E. Richardson, 
Executive Secretary, Hospital for Crippled 
Adults, Memphis. 


Saturday, March 27, 9:00 A.M. 

9:00- 9:20 “Vocations in Which the Blind Have Been Most 
Successful.” William W. Spellings, Supervising 
Principal, Tennessee School for the Blind, Nash- 
ville. 

9:20- 9:40 “Psychology of the Handicapped.” Dr. Paul L. Boyn- 
ton, Professor of Psychology, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville. 

9:40-10 :00 “The Public School Teacher and the Exceptional 
Child.” Dr. Florence V. Essery, Associate Profes- 
- of Education, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 

10:00-10:20 Business Session. 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


Tennessee Association of Teachers of Speech 
Section 
Speech Convention Headquarters: Noel Hotel at Fourth 
and Church 
Thursday, March 25, 5:00 P.M. 


Private Dining Room, Noel Hotel 


:30 Registration—Mezzanine Floor, Noel Hotel 


5:00- 5 
5 :30- 7:20 Executive Council Dinner, Coffee Shoppe, Noel 
7 


Hotel. 
:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, March 26, 8:30 A.M. 


Mezzanine 1 and 2, Noel Hotel 


Presiding: Orvitte C. Mixer (President), Acting Professor 
of Speech, Vanderbilt University 


8 :30- 9:00 Greetings : 
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The Spearhead of the Commercial 
Department 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE | 


By Luoyp L. Jones 


This new text in junior business training is: 


1. Foundation material for the other cem- 
mercial studies. 

2. General training for handling personal 
business transactions. 

3. A socio-business course that develops at- 
titudes and appreciations. 

4. Guidance in the great field of business. 

5. A richly illustrated and highly interesting 
course for eighth or ninth grade. 


The use of workbook materials with this course is 
optional. Both text and workbook are available 
in one-semester volumes or in a complete one-year 
edition. Semester volumes of text, $1.00 each; 
complete edition, $1.50. Teacher’s Plan Book and 
complete testing program provided free with adop- 
tion. 
Teachers of junior business training are invited | 
to write our nearest office for a sample copy. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. | 


New York Chicago San Fr i 
Toronto London Sydney | 


























(1) Doctor Herbert A. Wichelns, Cornell Sadear- 
sity, President, National Association Teachers 
of Speech. 

(2) Socks Giles W. Gray, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, President, Southern Association Teachers 

: of Speech. 
f Reports: 
' (1) Standing Committees. 
(2) Nominating Committee. 
9:00-10:00 Symposium: “Problems in Speech Education in 

Tennessee.” (Each speaker allowed nine minutes.) 

(1) “Problems of the Private Studio Teacher of 
Speech.” Jo Anne S. Weems, Central High 
School, Dickson. 

(2) “Speech Needs of Certain of Our Handicapped 
Children.” Sara Gray, Tennessee School for 
the Blind. 

(3) owe Education in the Elementary School.” 

A. Passons, Superintendent, Sparta. City 

(4) “Results of the Secondary Schools Speech Edu- 
cation Survey.” Rebekah M. Cohen, Central 
High School, Memphis. 

(5) “How Shall We Train Our Teachers?” <A. W. 
Brewington, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

(6) “Building Speech Personality at the College 
Level.” Helene B. Hart, Vanderbilt University. 

(7) Summary Discussion and Challenge. 

10:00-10:15 The President’s Address: “The Future of Speech 

Education in Tennessee.” 


Friday, March 26, 12:15 P.M. 
Assembly Hall, Noel Hotel 


Presiding: Doctor JoHN B. Emperor (First Vice-President), 
University of Tennessee 


12:15- 2:00 Luncheon (SOc per person). 
(1) Demonstrations : 
(a) Costuming and Make-up in the School 
Theatre. Director, Inez B. Alder, Hume- 
Fogg High School, Nashville. 








(b) Creative Puppetry in the Third Grade. 
Director, Gladys Bunn, Peabody Demon- 
stration School, Nashville. 

(Other displays and demonstrations of speech 

recording and radio practice equipment, clinica] 

instruments used in speech correction, theatre 
workshop materials and models; playbooks, 
speech textbooks and magazines, speech con- 
test materials, and speech courses of study out- 
lines may be viewed on the mezzanine floor by 
all at any time during the convention.) 

vig ‘A University Turns to Mountain Playmak- 
ing.” Earl Hobson Smith, Lincoln Memorial 

University, Harrogate. 

(3) A One-Act Play (An Oral lebiieretation by a 

Radio Artist in Person). Lark Taylor, Dra- 

matic Department, Station WSM, Nashville. 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 
Mezzanine 1 and 2, Noel Hotel 


REBEKAH M. CoHEN (Second Vice-President), 
Central High School, Memphis 


2:00- 2:40 Symposium : “Requisite Standard of Speech Edu- 
cation in Tennessee.” 

(1) “What Should Be the Essence of Our Basic 
Philosophy of Speech Education?” Doctor 
John B. Emperor, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

(2) “What Minimum Preparation and Adminis- 
trative Support Does Effective Teaching of 
Speech Require?” Lottye K. McCall, Messick 
High School, Memphis. 

(3) “What Should Be the Aims and Conduct of 
Speech Contests?” Ellen F. Cottrell, Tennes- 
see Wesleyan College, Athens. 

(4) Summary Discussion. 

2:40- 4:20 Panel Discussion: “How May Our Association Best 

Serve You?” 

(1) “A Guidebook for Speech Educators in Ten- 
nessee.” Laveta M. Epperson, Central High 
School, Chattanooga. 

(2) Proposals Concerning the Various Projected 
Units : 

(Each speaker allowed five minutes.) 

(a) “Fundamentals.” Marjorie Kanable, Bax- 
ter Seminary, Baxter. 

(b) “Voice and Diction.” Harvey Scott Hinks, 
State Teachers College, Memphis. 

(c) “Speech Correction.” Christine Higgin- 
botham, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

(d) “Public Speaking.’ Raymond Cardwell, 
Baylor School, Chattanooga. 

(e) “Debate.” Mary Imelda Stanton, Central 
High School, Memphis. 

(f) “Group Discussion.” (Speaker to be se- 
lected. ) 

(g) “Oral Interpretation.” Ruby Cloys Krider, 
Grove High School, Paris. 

(h) “Dramatics.” Oscar E. Sams, Jr., 
ville High School, Knoxville. 

(i) “Radio Speech.” (Speaker to be selected.) 

(3) “The Association’s Traveling Library.” The 
Acting Chairman. 

(4) “The Tennessee Speech Journal.” The Editor. 

(5) Discussion. (All are urged to offer sugges- 
tions and criticisms.) 

4:20- 5:00 Business Session. 

Presiding: The Association President. 

(1) Resolutions. 

(2) Consideration of Proposed Constitution. 

(3) Election of Officers. 

5:00 Meeting of the Several Standing Committees. 


Saturday, March 27, 9:00 A.M. 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
(Joint Meeting, Speech and English Sections) 


Presiding: Doctor Roscoe E. Parker, University of Tennessee, 
and PRoressor OrvILLE C. MILLER, Vanderbilt University 


9:00-10:20 Panel Discussion: 
(1) “The Administrator Views the Problems of 
English and Speech Education.” A Socratic 
Dialogue by: President Bruce R. Payne and 


Presiding: 


Knox- 
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Dean S. C. Garrison, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

(2) “A Speech Teacher’s View of the Problem.” 
Catherine Winnia, Ward-Belmont College. 
(See English Section Program for other subjects, 

speakers and discussions. ) 


The Tennessee Council of Teachers of En glish 


Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Presiding: Roscor E, Parker, Professor of English, University 
of Tennessee 
Secretary: IMELDA STANTON, Teacher of English, Memphis City 


Schools 


Friday, March 26, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:00 Registration and Appointment of Committees. 

9:00- 9:30 Address: Herbert Agar, Associate Editor, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kentucky. 

9 :30-10 :00 “Relations Between the State and National Councils 

of Teachers of English.” Gertrude Geraghty, Mem- 

phis City Schools. 

“Report of Activities of the Tennessee Literary 

League.” F. C. Lowry, University of Tennessee. 

10:15-10:25 Discussion. 


10 00-10 :15 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding: CHARLES S. PENDLETON, Professor of English and 
the Teaching of English, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Theme: “Curriculum Problems in English.” 

2:00- 2:30 “The Integration of Elementary and High School 
English.” Dr. Florence V. Essery, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Tennessee. 

2:30- 2:50 “What Are Fundamentals in English?” Ernest C. 
Ball, Superintendent of Schools, Memphis. 

2:50- 3:10 “What English Objectives Should Be Shifted from 
High School to the Intermediate Grades?” Bonnie 
Gilbert, Chattanooga High School. 

3:10- 3:30 “Curriculum Needs and the Improvement of In- 

struction.” E. G. Rogers, Carthage High School. 

3:30- 3:50 “High School Reading.” Ella Haiman, Hume-Fogg 
High School, Nashville. 

3:50- 4:30 Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 


Saturday, March 27, 9:00 A.M. 


Joint Meeting of Tennessee Councils of Teachers of English 
and Speech 
Presiding: OrviLte C. Mitter, Professor of Speech, Vanderbilt 
Univ ersity 
“The Administrator Views the Problems of English 
Speech Education.” A Socratic Dialogue Between 
President Bruce R. Payne and Dean S. C, Garrison, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
‘A Teacher Views the Problem.” Catherine Winnia, 
Ward-Belmont College. 
“Common Problems and Objectives in Speech and 
Writing.” Willie Maude Thompson, Milan High 
School (15 minutes). 
H. B. Evans, Dean of Bethel College (15 minutes). 
10:00-10:30 Discussion—Open Forum. 


9:00- 9:15 


9:15- 9:30 ‘ 
9 :30-10 :00 


Tennessee Student Home Economics 
Association Section 
Elks Club Auditorium, 310 Sixth Avenue, North 


Presiding: Miss Mary Heten Rue, Chairman 


Friday, March 26, 10:00 A.M. 


10:00-12:00 Adoption of the Constitutions for the Local Affil- 
iated Clubs and the State Organization. Open 
Forums on the “Value of Being an Affiliated Club.” 
(Short talks by delegates.) 

12:45- 1:30 Luncheon—Sterchi Clubrooms, Ninth and Church. 


FLY THE 
q TANNER BANNER 


and THAT is a record of popularity 
seldom achieved by any textbook. 
. . . If you are not already a Tanner 
user, write today for information 
about Correct English, Introductory 
Course and Second Coursel 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 


Represented by 
Thom. M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 








Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 
Elks Club Auditorium 


2:30 Address: “Life, Customs and Dress of the Colonial 
Period.” Mrs. Mary French Caldwell, Historian, 
Ladies Hermitage Association, Nashville. 

2:30- 2:45 Election of Officers. 

2:45- 3:15 Address: “Personality of Clothing.” 
Baird, Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville. 

3:15 Adjournment. 


2 :00- 


Mrs. Donna 


Tennessee Vocational Association 

University Club, 223 Sixth Avenue, North 

Presiding: Miss MAuRINE Morris, Tracy City 
Friday, March 26, 12:30 P.M. 


2:30 Luncheon—Seventy-five cents (75c) per plate. 
1:30 Address: (To be announced later). 
2:00 Business Session—Election of Officers. 


Commercial Section 


Mezzanine, Noel Hotel, at Fourth and Church Street 


Friday, March 26, 8:45 A.M. 
Mae Wacker, Knoxville High School, 


8:45- 9:15 Playlet: “How Not to Get a Job.” Elizabeth Mac- 
Gibbon. Students of Watkins Institute, Directed by 
Miss Eleanor Foster. 


Presiding: Knoxville 
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“Dasture Pol’ 


to him .... and 
to many another 







happy school child 


1TH “POSTURE 
Pav” he likes 
to sit erect... shoul- 
ders back . . . chest 
expanded . . . head 
up . . . because this is then the easy, natural, 
relaxed way of sitting. 
He takes pride in keeping it handsome and clean 
. . . for his “Posture Pal’ is one of the best school 
desks ever made. . . . But the best is none too good 
for him. 
He enjoys work in “Posture Pal”. . . likes to use 
the desk top .. . the reading rest . . . the seatswivel 
. . . they all work so smoothly and quietly. 


NECESSARY for “‘sight-saving classes.” 

HELPFUL for pupils with impaired vision in any 
class. 

VALUABLE for the protection of eyes and health 
of every child. 

A GREAT LEADER of a great line of leaders. 


A Free Copy of Booklet, “Guarpians oF Eyes 
AND Heatrtu at SCHOOL,” will be sent to School 
Officials and Teachers. Address Dept. 1.1.3. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


& ney Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, 
N=St=) Stadium and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHI- 
GAN. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 


=z 


- PAYNE COMPANY 
150 Third pag N., i Nnakville, Tenn. ‘aoa Tenn. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


The American Universal 
Better-Sight Desk 
















Scientifically nee ed equip- 
ment for every c deserooms re- 
ent . . . Economically 
priced for any os ge 



















9:15- 9:45 Address: “Vocational Guidance.” Fred C. Smith, 
Dean of Graduate School, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, and Editor of the Occupation and Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine. 
9:45-10:15 Address: “What May Reasonably Be Expected of 
Commercial Teachers?” Mary Ellen Champe, 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville. 
10:15 Adjournment for General Meeting. 
12:30 Luncheon—Mezzanine, Noel Hotel. 
Speaker: Mr. Maxwell Benson, President Kiwanis 
Club, Nashville. 


Friday, March 26, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 Address: “Securing a Position.” Ed. M. Oden, 
Southern Bell Telephone Company, Nashville. 

2:30- 3:00 Address: “Needed Adjustments in Business Edu- 
cation.” Clyde W. Humphreys, Secretary of 
Southern Business Education Association, The 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

3:00- 3:30 General Discussion. 

3:30 Business Meeting. 


Nursery School Section 


Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Presiding: Miss Loutse Tarpiey, Nashville 
Friday, March 26, 8:45 A.M-10:20 A.M. 


(Joint Session with A. C. E. Section) 


Friday, March 26, 12:30 P.M. 


12:30 Luncheon—Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel with 
A. C. E. Section. 


Andrew Jackson Hotel, Room 201 


2:30 Address: “Tennessee’s Need for Pre-School Education.” 
Miss Lucy Gage, Peabody School for Teachers, Nashville. 


Science Pro gram 
Library of Y, M. C. A. 


Presiding: Miss PAULINE WYMAN, Paris 


Friday, March 26, 8:30 A.M. 


8:30- 8:50 “The Teaching of High School Chemistry.” G. C 
Baughan, Lexington High School, Lexington, 
Tennessee. 

8:50- 9:10 “The Science Library in the High School.” J. 
Steger Hunt, Central High School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

9:10- 9:40 “What a High School Student Should Know in 
Science Before Entering College.” Dr. Francis G, 
Slack, Department of Physics, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee. 

9 :40-10:30 “Demonstrations in Junior High School Science.” 
Dr. H. A. Webb, Department of Science Educa- 
tion, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

10:30 Adjourn for General Session. 


Friday, March 26, 1:30 P.M. 


1:30- 2:00 “Some Demonstration Aids for High School 
Courses in Physics and Chemistry.” Dr. Thomas 
Palmer Nash, University of Tennessee, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

2:00- 2:30 “Inexpensive Methods of Making Biological Dem- 
onstrations.” Dr. Reid Davis, Union University, 
Jackson, Tennessee. 

2:30- 3:00 ‘The Laboratory Materials Needed in the Different 
Sciences in High School.” Dr. R. G. Turner, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Junior College, Martin, Ten- 
nessee. 

3:00- 3:15 Business. 
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Schools and the Flood 


The Effect of the Flood 
on Schools in West 


Tennessee 
HARRY CARTER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Tiptonville 


During the entire day of Friday, 
January 22, 1937, sleet fell in north- 
western Tennessee. All schools were 
in session, and the conversation of 
both students and teachers centered 
around the basketball games that 
were to be played that night. Schools 
were dismissed in the afternoon at 
the regular time and children went 
home, most of them enjoying the 
four inches of sleet on the ground. 
All expected to return to the school- 
room the following Monday. All 
knew that the Mississippi was ris- 
ing and spreading slowly over the 
lowlands, and, according to river re- 
ports, that the rise would likely ex- 
ceed the annual high-water mark, 
which would mean that a few more 
families than usual would have to 
move. Some of the schools in the 
annual overflow section would sus- 
pend for a few weeks and make up 
the time in the summer. Along the 
valley in the different communities 
committees had been appointed to 
watch the levees, house the few 
families that would have to move, 
and take care of livestock that was 
left behind. There was nothing un- 
usual about all this; it had happened 
many times before. 

But things were not to pass so 
quietly this time. It is impossible 
to describe the scenes that took place 
the few days following January 22. 
It should be explained here that the 
rise of the Mississippi River along 
the Tennessee bank is estimated by 
the river gauge at Cairo, Illinois. 
Water on the Cairo gauge pushes 
against the Tennessee banks twenty- 
four hours later. In the big flood of 
1927 the Cairo gauge reached an all- 
time high of 56.4 feet. Imagine the 
excitement of Tennesseans who lived 
along the Mississippi when the 


United States Engineers estimated a 
crest of sixty-one feet at Cairo, al- 
most five feet higher than the 1927 





{These two articles by Mr. Carter and Mr. 
King describe the manner in which teachers have 
met the major crisis of this era. The heroism 
of our fellow teachers in the flooded areas in- 
spires us to a new pride in our profession —TueE 
Epiror. } 
= | 


-$ 3 

figure! Reports of eighty feet of 
water in Cincinnati and the complete 
inundation of certain sections of 
Louisville, Paducah, and. other towns 
in the path of the raging torrent 
added to the apprehension. 

Instead of returning to the school- 
room on Monday, many of the stu- 
dents were on their way to higher 
territory. School buildings were 
housing people from flooded areas. 
Lunchrooms were taken over by the 
Red Cross. It was reported on Mon- 
day, January 25, that the Reelfoot 
levee (South from Hickman, Ken- 
tucky) could not hold, which meant 
that the northern part of Lake 
County, protected by this levee, had 
to be evacuated. Fully, 1,500 families 
were forced to desert their homes in 
Lake County. When the crest was 
reached, approximately seventy per 
cent of the county, or about 65,000 
acres, was under water. In this area 
there were six rural school buildings. 
Two of these, with their pianos, 
charts, and teaching material, were 
swept away with the flood. The 
damage to the other buildings cannot 
be estimated at this time (February 
22), as they are still surrounded by 
water. 

Water did not reach the school 
grounds in Tiptonville or Ridgely. 
The former school closed for three 
weeks and the latter for four weeks. 
Many of the schools in other towns 
in West Tennessee have been forced 
to close in order that, their buildings 
might be used to house refugees. 
Thousands of dollars must be spent 
to repair the damages unintentionally 
done these school plants by the 
refugees. 

It is yet too early to estimate fully 
the price the public schools have paid 
in this great disaster. Buildings 
have been damaged, equipment has 
been destroyed, and beautiful cam- 
puses have been left in gullies. But 
this is unimportant. The main toll 
the flood has taken is in the shaken 
morale of its victims. Teachers and 
students, in the middle of the school 
year, were forced suddenly to discon- 

(Continued on page 36) 





Honor to Whom Honor 
ls Due 


W. P. KING 


Executive Secretary 
Kentucky Education Association 


The disaster which brought loss 
and indescribable suffering to hun- 
dreds of thousands in the valleys of 
the Ohio and Mississippi was a chal- 
lenge to the entire citizenship of the 
states which border on these rivers. 
The heroic manner in which this 
challenge was met constitutes one of 
the great chapters in the history of 
our people. 

Among the countless thousands 
who valiantly arose to the occasion, 
no group was more patriotic nor 
more earnest nor more industrious 
than the teachers. In every one of 
the hundreds of relief centers which 
were quickly established to render 
aid of every kind, teachers were 
found serving in every capacity. 
They worked among the sick and 
injured and dying. They spent pa- 
tient hours in hospital centers in the 
midst of dreadful diseases. They 
comforted the bereaved and assisted 
in reuniting families separated in the 
frantic rush incident to escape from 
danger zones. Day and night they 
worked to find the thousands who 
were lost in the mad scramble for 
safety. Women teachers cooked, 
scrubbed, washed dishes, made cloth- 
ing, cared for babies, attended the 
dying. Men teachers and women 
teachers drove cars in the dangerous 
darkness amidst the treacherous 
flood to carry refugees to places of 
safety. 

All gave, gave of energy, time, 
money, supplies, and devotion that 


their fellow citizens might be 
saved. Hours were not counted, 
cost was not. reckoned. Like 


the noble citizens that they are, 
and always have been, they stood 
shoulder to shoulder with laborers 
and bankers, with professional men 
and merchants, with every rank and 
creed and color and did their bit of 
service to the humanity of stricken 
cities. 

When the dread and horror of it 
all has passed, when the nightmarish 
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Leave your worries 


in the classroom! 











HERE’S worry enough on 


any teaching job. Why 
add worry about disability— 
about what will happen if 
sickness, accident, or quaran- 
tine reduce your income? 


A T. P. U. Certificate pro- 
vides peace of mind. It is a 
guarantee of adequate income 
at a time when you are helpless 
to earn. In addition, it can 
pay your hospital, drug, and 
doctor bills. 


T. P. U. protection means so 
much, costs but little. Certifi- 
cates range from $6 to $30. 
T. P. U. is managed by teach- 
ers, doctors, and other profes- 
sional men for the benefit of 
its teacher members. Write 
for complete information about 
T. P. U.’s liberal protection. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


T. P. U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
UNION 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of “A Word 
to the Wise . . .” 


Name = 





Address 








Teaching Position ._____ 
Tenn. 337 











dream has become a memory and 
new communities have arisen from 
the wreckage and despair, no group 
of citizens will be able to show a 
record of more unselfish and heroic 
service than that of our teachers. 
May it be said of them, as it may 
be said of all our citizens, that when 
the need for service and sacrifice 
arose their names headed the lists of 
volunteers, and with unstinted devo- 
tion to human welfare they aban- 
doned their academic roles and en- 
listed in the valiant ranks of civic- 
minded men and women organized to 
bring about human comfort in a time 
of human need. 

How fortunate it is that the train- 
ing of childhood and youth is en- 
trusted to the discipline and care of 
men and women who are ready and 
willing to share not only the blessings 
which society may give, but are 
equally willing to share in the trials 
and hardships, the pain and suffer- 
ing, the losses and privations, which 
may be visited upon that society. 

Civilization is sane and democracy 
is safe so long as the heartbeats of 
humanity throb in response to physi- 
cal anguish and mental despair, for 
out of this response will come the 
warmth of love and sympathy which 
melts the barriers between classes 
and marks the triumph of the kinship 
of the world. 

2 


The Effect of the Flood 

(Continued from page 35) 
tinue their work. Time hardly re- 
mains in this year again to “catch 
the swing” of things. Then, too, 
students from homes which have 
been wrecked can have little heart for 
cultural pursuits. Impoverished con- 
ditions of their families will doubt- 
less mean that some will not re-enter 
school this year, while others may 
forever discontinue their educational 
careers. 

The outlook would be gloomy in- 
deed were it not for the indomitable 
spirit of Tennessee’s lowlanders. In- 
stead of weeping over an unavoidable 
disaster, the people are laboring day 
and night to restore normal condi- 
tions. Already the attendance in Tip- 
tonville High School, which reopened 
on February 15 with eighty per cent 
of its students in attendance, has 
reached ninety-nine per cent of its 


normal record. Already the students 
have turned their thoughts to basket- 
ball tournaments, junior and senior 
plays, final examinations, and com- 
mencement exercises. The time lost 
during the dismissal will be made up 
on Saturdays. 

The teacher of the little Bessie 
elementary school, which was washed 
away in the flood, is now conducting 
her classes, with fair attendance, in 
one of the Tiptonville churches. 

It has been said that the worth of 
man can be measured only in the 
manner in which he meets a crisis, 
This being true, the teachers, stu- 
dents, and patrons of the schools in 
the flooded areas have stood the test 
and proved their mettle. 


THE COMMISSIONER'S INVITATION 
To the Superintendents and Boards 
of Education: 

The annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association will 
be held in Nashville on March 25, 
26, and 27. The theme of the meet- 
ing this year will be “Building Better 
Schools.” I am of the opinion that 
attendance of this meeting will be 
highly profitable for the teachers of 
the state. I am writing you at this 
time to urge you to make it possible 
for the teachers of your school sys- 
tem to be in Nashville for this meet- 
ing. 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. Bass, 


Commissioner of Education, 


POINTED POETRY 

A lion met a tiger as they drank be- 
side a pool. 

“Tell me,” said the tiger, “why are 
you roaring like a fool?” 

“That’s not foolish,” said the lion, 
with a twinkle in his eyes, 

“They call me king of all the beasts 
because I advertise.” 

A rabbit heard them talking, and ran 
homeward like a streak. 

He thought he’d try the lion’s plan, 
but his roar was just a squeak. 

A fox came to investigate — had 
luncheon in the woods. 

Moral—never advertise unless you 


have the goods. 
—The Illinois Teacher. 
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Why Teachers of Rural 
Schools Need More Prep- 


aration 


DR. P. P. CLAXTON 


Austin Peay Normal School 
Clarksville 


Do teachers of rural schools need 
more or less academic and profes- 
sional preparation than teachers of 
city schools? Many people seem to 
think they need less. The state has 
adopted a policy based on that sup- 
position. The supposition, however, 
is false, and is fatal to the best inter- 
ests of the state. 

In city schools there is a fine di- 
vision of labor among teachers. Most 
city teachers teach only one grade or 
one section of a grade. The children 
are of approximately the same age 
and of the same degree of advance- 
ment. In larger schools the children 
of each grade are so grouped as to 
give to any teacher only children of 
approximately the same mental ability. 
This avoids the difficulty of having 
in the same class children who could 
make rapid progress and those who 
must be permitted to go more slowly. 
City teachers teach under the im- 
mediate direction of a principal who 
is responsible for the organization, 
management, and discipline of the 
school as a whole. Principal and as- 
sistants grade and classify the chil- 
dren. There are usually special 
teachers of music, art, physical train- 
ing, and other subjects for which 
most teachers are less well prepared, 
and probably a supervisor to assist 
those who need it with any or all of 
the subjects they teach. Frequently 
there are health officers and nurses 
to help care for the health of the 
children. Over all of these there is 
a superintendent of city schools re- 
sponsible for general policies and 
close at hand for immediate and di- 
rect help when needed in an emer- 
gency. 

Many country teachers teach chil- 
dren of all ages from six to eighteen 
all the subjects of all the grades from 
the first through the eighth. Most 
of them must do a very large part 
of this work, for few country schools 
have more than three teachers. More 
than half the elementary schools in 
Tennessee are taught by one teacher. 


These country teachers teach with- 
out the help of principals and super- 
visors to organize and direct their 
work, and must be responsible for 
the discipline and general manage- 
ment of the school. Nor do they 
have the help of special teachers of 
music, art, science, and other sub- 
jects. Whatever is taught in all or 
any of the grades must be taught by 
the one, two, or three teachers, who 
must also be responsible for the en- 
tire organization, management, and 
discipline. The county superintend- 
ent is much farther away from in- 
dividual schools and teachers than is 
the city superintendent, and usually 
can give only occasional help to any 
teacher. 

When city teachers are not in the 
schoolroom, there is comparatively 
little for them to do except to pre- 
pare their schoolwork for the next 
day, week, or year. When not in the 
schoolroom, country teachers are ex- 
pected to be leaders in all kinds of 
legitimate, educational, social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual enterprises in 
their communities. The opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of country 
teachers in this respect are more 
numerous and more important than 
those of city teachers. 

For these reasons and others, the 
scholarship and professional prepa- 
ration of teachers in rural schools 
should be not less but more exten- 
sive, comprehensive, and thorough 
than the scholarship and professional 
preparation of teachers in city 
schools. The fewer the teachers and 
the less the division of labor in any 
school the greater is the need for 
comprehensive scholarship and _all- 
round ability. 

To adopt or continue a policy re- 
quiring less preparation for teachers 
in rural schools than for teachers in 
city schools is to admit that the edu- 
cation of country children is less im- 
portant than the education of city 
children. It can be done only at the 
risk of continued inefficiency in coun- 
try schools and permanent inferior- 
ity of rural life, work, and culture. 











FREE SAMPLE 
NATURE LESSONS 
and OUTLINE MAPS 
Address Post Card to 


THE CLASS GUIDE-SHEET CO. 
606 College Street, Clarksville, Tenn. 














MANY important inventions were 
first used for amusement: the gyroscope ° 
existed as a toy before it was used 
seriously as a stabilization device; ether 
was used in parlor games in America 
before it was used in surgery. 


oo 

UNIQUE are the J. Russell Smith 
Geographies (for Grades 3 to 8). Dr. 
Smith is the only geography author who 
visited every country about which he 
wrote (except North and South Poles); 
took many of his own pictures; and 
wrote the texts in the first person. 


Although Leonardo da Vinci 
spent much time devising 
ingenious military weapons, 
he suppressed the invention 
of the submarine boat be- 
cause he felt it was too satanic to be 
placed in the hands of men. 


“_ 
WHEN Alexandre Dumas went to 
Paris in 1823, he had but one accom- 
plishment—beautiful penmanship. Du- 
mas’ THE THREE MUSKETEERS is one 
of the widely read titles in THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLassics SERIES, 
which now comprises 35 literary master- 
pieces. Send for full list of titles. 

i 
BOYS and girls of Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland are measured for their first 
pair of skis when they are three years old. 


abridgment nor an expansion 


Ge 
\ ea & , 
rd 
XL SS: of any other dictionary was 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
Most recent achievement is THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
ScHoots. There is an edition of “the 
modern authority” for every school 
need. May we help you solve your 
dictionary problem? 
tt el 

LARGEST ump of gold ever mined 
—weighing 150 pounds—was found in 
Australia just below the surface of a road 
where wagonshad been passing every day. 


~~ 
REMARKABLE has been the suc- 
cess of schools using the Cleveland Plan 
for the teaching of modern languages. 
The Cleveland Plan is based upon the 
philosophy that “the ear is closer than 
the eye to the brain cells that direct our 
speech.” Or, as Dr. de Sauzé, originator 
of the Plan, says, “You have to see a 
word 100 times to recognize it. Hear it 
20 times and see it 5, and you may claim 
it as your friend.”” Built on the Cleve- 
land Plan is Cours PRATIQUE DE FRAN- 
cAIs Pour COMMENGANTS, by E. B. 
de Sauzé. Wish complete information? 


WINSTON CII 


424 W. Peachtree St..N.W. * ATLANTA 





The original school diction- 
ary actually made for boys 
and girls and neither an 
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TUDY THE A. C. E. map carefully and plan to NATIONAL A. C. E. CONVENTION TI 
S help your sister county get organized in the near San Antonio, Texas, the City of Contrasts, will be twer 
future. The spring is an excellent time to get hostess to the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the four 
started with this work. Your state president will be Association for Childhood Education, March 30-April bia, 
glad to help you. She will send printed material and 3, 1937. Headquarters for the convention will be The gage 
assist you in securing a speaker. Plaza Hotel. child 
Tennessee has thirty-one local organizations, twenty- This is the first time the association has met in con- in th 
five organizations affiliated with the state and national vention in the Southwest. Consequently, program plans work 
organizations. Our membership has grown to more than and activities will take on a western vim and vigor tions. 
fifteen thousand. All this is proof that we are growing. which should be stimulating and interesting to delegates Ch 
Will you help to put a dot, triangle, and square in every and visitors. Today's Trends in Childhood Education assoc 
county ? is to be the convention theme. What are the trends in ers 0! 
e childhood education today? What are the schools Th 
doing about these trends? How will these trends affect teach 
childhood education of tomorrow? toda 
, wees A. <. & , Delegates and visitors will have an opportunity to visit ata 
We ove hoateing serwand Wy meeting of the Fee Texas schools, both rural and urban; to participate in “At 
a Education Association, March 25, 26, 27, 193 ‘4 forum and class discussions of these trends, and to hear given 
Ae thie — the Association for Childhood Education outstanding leaders in the field of childhood education led by 
bo byes annual state meeting. The Arts and the point the direction of and evaluate these trends. for tv 
« = ve ry : ode sa ne 'T N Olga Adams, instructor in the laboratory schools at proble 
eee a SE, Saw Jersey, the University of Chicago, is chairman of the program give d 
former National A. C. E. officer, will be the guest committee. Other committee members are Cora Martin, offere: 
= d f th i Fri professor of education, University of Texas, Austin; Safegr 
i ae sree age + ee Pridey Maycie Southall, professor of elementary education, 1. ( 
. aroma adn. ats gel Merature, Music, Painting, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, and ( 
Modeling, and Drawing will be discussed. Be ready to Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary of the Association 1 
means coetriation. Lore for Childhood Education, Washington, D. C. I 
The luncheon will be in the main dining room at the The Association for Childhood Education is organized 
Hermitage Hotel. Invite your eaper vanes and superin- to serve teachers of young children through educational Today 
tendent as your guest. Every president come prepared publication, national study conferences, committee proj- 3. 
to make a short interesting report. Send your luncheon ects, local organizations, and individual information 
reservations to Mrs. Benton Terry, Cookeville, Ten- service, to the end that young children may have im- 4, 
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By Mary SNEED Jones, Davidson County 





The membership of the association is well over 
twenty-three thousand. There are two hundred sixty- 
four branches in thirty-six states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, Canada, and Japan, all actively en- 
gaged in furthering progressive education for young 
children. Practically every nationally recognized leader 
in the field of childhood education participates in the 
work of the association and contributes to its publica- 
tions. 

Childhood Education is the official publication of the 
association, a magazine by the teachers and for the teach- 
ers of young children. 

The 1937 convention is planned for the progressive 
teacher who is interested in studying and evaluating 
today’s trends in childhood education in order that she 
may become a more effective teacher. 

“Attenders” at the San Antonio Convention will be 
given an opportunity to join one of the ten study groups 
led by educators of renown. These classes will meet 
for two hours on three consecutive days. In discussing 
problems and trends with their classes, the leaders will 
give due consideration to maturation levels. The classes 
offered are the following: 

Safeguarding Normal Development in Children Through 

1. Child Guidance—Helen L. Koch, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, III. 

2. Teacher Training—Winifred E. Bain, New Col- 
lege, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 

Today's Trends in the School Program in 

3. The Curriculum—Helen Gumlick, Public School, 
Denver, Colorado. 

4. Language Arts—Clara B. Baker, National College 

of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


5. Reading, Functional Library — Laura Hooper, 
Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts. 
Arithmetic — W. A. Brownell, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
Art—(to be supplied). 
Equipment for Schools—Mabel Kearns, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 
Rural Schools — Lucy Gage, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

10. Records—Katherine L. McLaughlin, University of 

California, Los Angeles, California. 
* 

MID-STATE A. C. E. GROUP HAS CONFERENCE 

Middle Tennessee Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion held a luncheon meeting Saturday, February 6, 1937, 
at the Centennial Club, with 58 members representing 
counties and schools of the state. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Hogle, Nashville, presided as chair- 
man. Counties represented were: Maury, Cheatham, 
Davidson, Williamson, Wilson, DeKalb, Perry, Sumner, 
and Montgomery. Schools represented were Middle 
Tennessee State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, and 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Members also 
attended from the Nashville Branch of the A. C. E. 

Plans were made for the state meeting of the associa- 
tion to be held in Nashville in March. Members dis- 
cussed the establishment of branches of the association 
in counties not yet organized. 

Guests were: Grover C. Carney, state president of 
the Middle Tennessee Education Association ; Dr. May- 
cie Southall of George Peabody College, secretary and 
treasurer of the National Association for Childhood 
Education; and R. Lee Thomas, assistant state com- 
missioner of education. 
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BRANCH NEWS 
JACKSON COUNTY A. C. E. 

Jackson County has taken a progressive step and 
organized an A. C. E. with one hundred per cent enroll- 
ment of the teachers through the grades, one to eight. 
We are proud of the interest shown by this county and 
are looking forward to seeing them at the state meeting. 


CHATTANOOGA A. C. E. 

The Chattanooga Branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education is studying its own city this year, from 
the following standpoints: (1) for the enjoyment and 
information of the teachers themselves; (2) that our 
pupils may be guided in becoming acquainted with their 
wonderful environment, in cooperating in community 
enterprises, in their development of civic spirit and 
desirable citizenship traits. 

Four chairmen were chosen to direct four lines of 
study to be stressed, each teacher being invited to affili- 
ate with the group that offered most attraction to her. 
Many teachers have attended the meetings of all the 
groups, since they were specially interested in all the 
subjects, and there has been much enthusiasm. 

The Historical Group, with Miss Katharine Signiago 
as chairman, has made a trip to the old Brainerd Ceme- 
tery, where are buried the early missionaries to the 
Cherokees in this section; we were accompanied by 
Robert Sparks Walker, author of Torchlights to the 
Cherokees, who told us the story of the old mission and 
pointed out its landmarks. At another meeting, this 
group enjoyed an address on the Cherokees, including 
the story of the old John Ross house, by Miss Zella 
Armstrong, author of the History of Hamilton County. 
Many have visited the old John Ross house and a group 
visit is planned for the near future. 

The Typical Industries Group has made the follow- 
ing field trips under the direction of Mrs. Lorraine 
Gambill, chairman: 

(1) The Edison Electrical Appliances works were 
visited where we saw every step in the manufacture of 
Hotpoint Electrical Heaters; we were taken through 
the plant by efficient guides who explained clearly the 
different processes observed. 

(2) As the guests of the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, more than ninety of us were guid- 
ed in small groups through the building, by guides who 
explained the marvelously intricate and complex proc- 
esses involved in sending and receiving our messages. 

(3) On February 5, we are scheduled to visit the 
Alton Park Glass Works to see the’ manufacture of 
bottles and other articles. 

The Nature Study Group, under the direction of Miss 
Ann Beck, chairman, has made one visit to the Lookout 
Mountain Caverns, and two visits to Brainerd Observa- 
tory to observe the stars and hear illustrated lectures on 
the heavenly bodies. 

The City Government Group, chairman, Miss Mary 
Cochrum, has enjoyed a lecture by one of our leading 
lawyers, Mr. W. A. McClure, who described the dif- 
ferent courts of justice, and explained the jurisdiction 
of each. 


Our special social activities have been as follows: 

(1) An afternoon tea, where we relaxed, “mixed, 
mingled, and amalgamated,” to the strains of soothing 
music with Miss Annie Lee Shipley, as chairman. 

(2) A McGuffey Centennial Evening, when we gave 
a program of readings and dialogues from the McGuffey 
Readers ; the readings were illustrated by tableaux and 
pantomimes, and interspersed with songs of long ago by 
the A. C. E. chorus. All groups of our A. C. E. co- 
operated in this activity, under the general direction 
of Miss Madge Sweet. 

All meetings of all groups have been attended by Mrs. 
Eunice Parisi the president of Chattanooga Branch, and 


by Miss Mary Mackinlay, the sponsor of the same. In 


our trips to typical industries arrangements have been 
made by President Calloway, and Mr. Roberts, of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY A. C. E. 

The Davidson County A. C. E. has had for its study 
topic this year Curriculum Revision and the Teaching 
of Reading. 

Each grade has dealt with the subject in its own study 
group and from this there is being developed a standard 
of achievement for the grades. 

The first grade curriculum has been so enriched in 
order to fit the needs of the individual child, which in 
turn has created the need for a junior and senior first 
grade, thereby giving the child two years to do the work 
in first grade if necessary instead of labeling him as a 
failure as has been done in the past. The old time report 
card is being replaced by a personal communication to 
the parents explaining the child’s progress. 

The second grade has had for study and discussion 
the following: 

Bridging the gap between first and second grade. 

Reading readiness applied to the second grade. 

Correlation of reading with other subjects. 

What a second grade child should know on leaving 
the grade in arithmetic, oral and written language, and 
reading. 

The third and fourth grades have had the follow- 
ing topics for study: 

Reading readiness applied to third and fourth grades. 

Presentation of the reading lesson—increasing the 
vocabulary. 

The place of phonics in the reading program. 

Grouping of children for reading. 

Making of standards for grade achievement. 

Following the year’s intensive study, plans are well 
under way for a gala night of fun and frolic, the pro- 
ceeds of which will go toward sending as many delegates 
as possible to the National Convention in San Antonio 
this spring. 

* 


MADISON COUNTY A. C. E. 

Monthly meetings are held in which we have a one 
hour general program. The second hour is spent in 
study groups according to grade level. At these meet- 
ings we are continuing the study started last year on 

(Continued on page 41) 
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They Ti Me... 


NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

Since January 1, 1937, new superintendents have been 
inducted into office in fourteen counties of Tennessee. 
The county superintendent occupies a key position in 
our state school system. He or she is confronted with 
many perplexing problems whose solutions require pa- 
tience, training, and courage. No single individual in 
the entire school system has greater opportunity or 
responsibility for service. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER extends greetings and con- 
gratulations to the newly elected superintendents. 

Superintendents reported to have taken office this 
month are: 


County Superintendent Address 
Anderson ------------- ARS "Reser Sipe Clinton 
CNET a J. (Ges siete. ot ee Tazewell 
RING oS oe oe. ans Smithville 
OS eee Miss Wilma Reagan__-_____- Jamestown 
aes _....... catia Senate Te 8 ae Pulaski 
OT — ee CC. B. Cannan ee Rutledge 
anon (s00.. Mi. Fayees. 3... Morristown 
OS er OS ee ee Sneedville 
cageeranie. DS. B., RICPOR en nc sities Ripley 
EE eee (Ae Dee Decatur 
2s Sree Benton 
a eee Carton 5. Fasiett.... 52. Dayton 
ON ss pe ces ee Pac (eee ee Carthage 
Trousdale____- ee ee So Browtt Deapet.... 2.2... Hartsville 


& 
CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Elementary school principals of Tennessee may be 
interested in the announcement by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association that there will be a conference on ele- 
mentary education at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, July 5-16, 1937. 

Those interested in the conference should write Dr. 
L. W. Keeler, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, for further information. 


« 
WELCOME, FLORIDIANS! 


From James Richards, executive secretary of the 
Florida Education Association, comes the following 
letter : 

During the past year Florida has lost to Tennessee two of 
its finest public school leaders. 

At the beginning of this school year, Dr. David H. Briggs, 
professor of education, Florida State College for Women, ac- 
cepted a similar position at Maryville. At the beginning of this 
calendar year, C. O. Holley for ten years Florida’s supervisor 
of vocational education, accepted the position of director of 
vocational education in Memphis. 

Both of these men were among the finest that we have ever 
known, and we were indeed very sorry to give them up. They 
were both very active in the affairs of our education association. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER extends a hearty welcome 
te Dr. Briggs and Mr. Holley. 
e 
From L. A. Pechstein, Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Cincinnati, comes the following an- 


nouncement : 


I am pleased to advise that the University of Cincinnati will 
again award a scholarship for its 1937 summer session to some 
outstanding teacher of thé state upon your recommendation. 
This scholarship will cover remission of summer session fees. 





For the entire summer term, June 7 to August 28, the tuition 
exemption would be worth $100-150, dependent upon the 
recipient being an undergraduate or graduate student. While 
we are not restrictive in the matter, our preference is that a 
graduate student be recommended by your office. 

You are of course at liberty to advertise this scholarship 
through your state journal or in any way you see fit, or to 
have any competitive examination you may desire. 


Commissioner W. A. Bass suggests that those inter- 
ested in this scholarship file their applications directly 
with the state department of education. 

8 
DO YOU KNOW? 

1. Where is the tunnel in the United States that is 
nearly eight miles long and “as straight as a rifle 
bore’? 

2. On what day of the week will Christmas come in 
1938? 

Was the Great Wall of China one of the “Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World”? 

4. How old must the man be and how old the woman, 
to marry without their parents’ consent in your 
state ? 

Which president of the United States was the 
youngest when inaugurated? 

These and seventy-five other challenging questions are 
found. in “Around the World Almanac in Eighty 
Questions,” a bulletin which has been prepared by Dr. 
Carter Alexander, Library Professor, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to aid teachers and students in 
learning to find information they desire. Those desir- 
ing further information concerning the pamphlet may 
secure it by writing Dr. Alexander. 

* 
DeKALB COUNTY A. C. E. 

DeKalb County A. C. E. chose for the year’s work 
two objectives: The Improvement of the Teaching of 
Reading and to Help the Child Appreciate Beauty. 

We are organized into study groups and already we 
can see much good that has come from this work. We 
have a central library which is an invaluable aid to 
teachers and to pupils. Recently six hundred dollars 
worth of books were purchased. 

@ 
Branch News 
(Continued from page 40) 
“The Integrated Activity Program.” We are making a 
special study of the new textbooks in order that we may 
use them more effectively in an integrated program with 
social science as a center. Asa guide we are using Ten- 
nessee Educational Bulletin No. 7. In addition to this 
we have a large professional library of the latest books 
of the new school program. 

An interesting feature of these meetings is the review 
of the childhood education magazine. Our goal for the 
year is to have a copy of this magazine in every school 
in the county. 

Our last meeting will be our annual A. C. E. luncheon 
at the New Southern Hotel. We will have a nationally 
known speaker and the new officers will be installed. 
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wn 
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The Parent—The Child—The Teacher 


ARENTS AND TEACHERS 
need a philosophy of some 
kind to guide them in their 
viewpoint or attitude toward chil- 
dren. A few brief statements from 
three great characters will illustrate 
some fundamental conceptions. 
Plato, the great Athenian philoso- 
pher, has been called the first mod- 
He thought hundreds of 
He was 


ern man. 
years ahead of his time. 
greatly interested in education. On 
the training of children, he said: 


All branches of education must be 
taught our pupils in their childhood; care 
being taken to convey instructions in such 
a shape as not to make it compulsory upon 
them to learn. No trace of slavery ought 
to mix with the studies of the freeborn 
man. For the constrained performance 
of bodily labor does, it is true, exert no 
evil influence upon the body; but in case 
of the mind, no study pursued under com- 
pulsion remains rooted in the memory. 
You must train the children to their 
studies in a playful manner, and without 
any air of constraint, with the further ob- 
ject of discerning more readily the natural 
bent of their respective characters. 


Even though Plato lived nearly 
twenty-three hundred years ago, he 
was modern in his ideas of education. 
He realized full well that it was the 
teacher’s duty to lead and not drive. 
He knew that a child learned only 
when he was interested. He knew 
also that no one was interested when 
he was being driven to a task. He 
was not blind to the fact that hard 
and difficult problems confronted 
one all through life. Plato knew, 
however, that these difficult problems 
could be solved better if the person 
confronted with a task was interested 
in it and saw some reason for doing 
it. Plato knew that education meant 
to lead out and not drive out. He 
had observed that children worked 
with much more .enthusiasm and 
worked much harder at play than at 
their books. He drew from this ob- 
servation that the more nearly like 
play schoolwork was made, and the 
happier the child was in doing the 
schoolwork, the better the results 
which would be obtained. 

Gandhi, the great Indian leader, 
would place the teacher of children 
on a very high pinnacle. He said: 


I once received the tidings of the fail- 
ure of two of the students at Ashram. 
This news came to me like a thunderbolt. 
The same day I took the train for the 
school. 
clear to me. 


On the way my duty became 
I felt that the guardian or 


WwW. H. YARBROUGH 
Principal 
Peabody Demonstration School 
{An address delivered to the Tarbox Parent 


Teacher Association, February 9, 1937.] 
© __ 
7 


teacher was responsible, to some extent 
at least, for the lapse of the pupils. I 
imposed upon myself a fast for seven days 
and a vow to have only one meai a day 
for four and a half months. The decision 
meant a heavy load off my mind, and I 
felt considerably relieved. Where there 
is no true love between the teacher and 
the student, where the delinquency of the 
student has not touched the very heart of 
the teacher, where the pupil has no respect 
for the teacher, fasting is out of place and 
may even be harmful. However, there 
is no question about the teacher’s respon- 
sibility for the errors of his pupils. 

A great philosophy for a parent 
or teacher to follow in dealing with 
children is that which Christ gave to 
the world. He said: 

As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise. ... Be ye 
therefore merciful, as your Father also 
is merciful. ... Give, and it shall be 
given unto you; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that ye mete withal 
it shall be measured to you again. And 
he spake a parable unto them, Can the 
blind lead the blind? shall they not both 
fall into the ditch? ... A good man out 
of the good treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth that which is good; and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure of his heart bring- 
eth forth that which is evil; for out of the 
abundance of the heart his mouth speak- 
eth. 

If we parents and teachers made 
an honest effort to carry out this 
teaching, there would be no scolding, 
there would be no sarcasm, there 
would be no discouraging words, 
there would be no partiality shown in 
or out of the classroom, there would 
be no chance to develep hatred or 
animosity toward any people any- 
where, there would be no unprepared 
lessons on the part of the teacher. 
In fact, if this short quotation from 
Christ were carried out in the school- 
room, the school world would indeed 
be a happy place for a child to live, 
and, what is more important, the 
world would be a better place in 
which this child should spend his 
adult years. 

A few years ago the senior class 
asked me to say a few words to them 
on commencement night. In search 
of something to say, I visited another 
high school commencement program 
for ideas. I got plenty of them. The 
speaker was an elderly man from 
another city. His text was, “When 





the blue of the night meets the gold 
of the day, some one is waiting for 
you.” He pictured the four years in 
high school as four years of drudg- 
ery, heartaches, and disappointments, 
He led the students to believe that 
they should be as happy as the chil- 
dren of Israel were when they were 
led out of Egypt by Moses. The 
blue of the night represented these 
four years of bondage. The gold of 
the day represented the graduation 
from high school or the escape from 
bondage. He told many interesting 
stories to illustrate that school life 
was bondage. One of his stories fol- 
lows, “A boy was sitting on a fence 
one afternoon with a broad smile on 
his face as he looked toward the 
west. A lady came along and asked 
him if he was smiling on account of 
the beautiful sunset. The boy re- 
plied, ‘Heck no, that is my school- 
house burning down.’ ” 

I went home from this commence- 
ment program determined that my 
speech would be on a different line. 
Good luck greeted me as I entered 
the building on the morning of grad- 
uation. The school annual was given 
me. The first page contained the 
class poem. I read the poem to the 
class without any comment. I shall 
read it to you: 


Lire’s JOURNEY 

We have come to the end of a beautiful 
road, 

Our journey complete, filled with joy and 
with tears, 

A road we'll remember in journeys to 
come; 

The road which has led us through four 
happy years. 


We have come to the crossroads, and now 
we must choose 

Directions for all of our journeys through 
life, 

We must use great care in selecting each 


one, 
And conquer all roads filled with hardship 


or strife. 


There are roads that lead to the heights 
or the depths, 
But the guiding hand will no longer be 


there; 

Before it has shown us the right and the 
wrong, 

But now we are out on life’s thorough- 
fare. 


There are curved roads that lead into 
devious ways, 

No signposts to mark the departure from 
right. 

— are bypaths unnoticed for unwary 
eet, 

There are straight shining roads that lead 
up into light. 
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A New and Fascinating 
| from Early Days to the Present 


S 


THE Story oF Lone Aco . 

THE Story OF THE MiIppLE AGEs 

America’s OLp WoriLp BackGROUND 

THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES 

Earty Days IN AMERICA . 
AMERICAN History, COMPLETE, 1937 EpitTIoNn 
A WorKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


A Workbook in American History is built to accompany American History, 
Complete Edition, but is usable with any modern standard text. An unusually 
complete book which provides in full for all pupil activities in American History. 


tony, of History 





@ By 


SouTHWoRTH | 
and 
SoUTHWORTH 


Early Days to 476 A.D. 
476 A.D to 1682 
Early Days to 1682 
1492-1763 | 
1492-1789 
1492-1937 
1492-1937 











® 
This new series is being most enthusiastically received by the teachers in history throughout the country. 
It fully meets the requirements of the leading courses in history. It is outstanding 
e in its simplicity of language, appealing style, abundance of artistic 
ulustrations, clear, usable maps, effective teaching 
helps, durable waterproof bindings. 
& 





NEW YORK 








THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


























We must use good judgment in choosing 
our road, 

Take one that goes safely through life’s 
acid tests, 

For we travel the highway through many 
long years; 

May we all choose a road that leads to 
success. 

Our boys and girls are all right. 
I believe in them. Some of the 
youngsters get a little discouraged 
sometimes because they cannot keep 
up with their parents in a social way. 
Some people claim to believe that the 
younger generation is much worse 
than they were when you and I were 
young, Maggie. We forget so quick- 
ly. A few years ago a movie came 
to Nashville entitled, “Just Imagine.” 
It pictured conditions in 1880, in 
1930, and in 1980. In 1980, two men 
were discussing the age-old story of 
the wickedness of the young people. 
One of the men took a deep sigh and 
said, “Give me the good old-fash- 
ioned girl of 1930 like my dear old 
mother was.” 

It is very difficult for some of us 
to get adjusted to change. I was 
standing on a street corner in a small 
town a few years ago and heard a 
most interesting conversation be- 





tween a man and his wife. The man 
had his mouth full of tobacco and 
the woman had her mouth full of 
snuff. A girl passed by smoking a 
cigarette. The woman punched her 
husband and said, “Look at that girl 
smoking that cigarette. The world 
is surely going to the devil.” The 
man replied, “I thank God our chil- 
dren are all boys.” I am not making 
a plea for public sanction of cigarette 
smoking by women. I am suggest- 
ing, however, that the women who 
dip snuff leave it to some one else to 
criticise the women who smoke. I 
do not smoke. I am like the doctor. 
A woman went to her family doctor 
and asked him if he thought smoking 
would affect her husband’s brains. 
The doctor replied, “No, people with 
brains do not smoke.” 

A very common sin of many par- 
ents and teachers is that of compar- 
ing one child with another member 
of the same family or with a mem- 
ber of the class. Children from the 
same home differ as much as chil- 
dren from different races. No two 
children are alike. We should not 
expect the same from any two. The 





sible speaks of the man with ten tal- 
ents. It also speaks of the man with 
one talent. God did not expect the 
same from each of these men with 
different abilities. Parents and teach- 
ers should not expect the same from 
each child. Some day we are going 
to grade a child on his own ability to 
do schoolwork instead of grading 
him on the same basis as that of a 
child with different ability. We 
shall grade him on the progress he 
has made with the tools he has at his 
disposal. In the Peabody Demon- 
stration School, we do not have 
honor or dishonor rolls. Many times 
the child with a grade of C deserves 
to be on the honor roll much more 
than a child with a grade of A. He 
may have worked much harder and 
may have made more progress than 
the child with the higher grade. I 
think honor rolls are misleading. 
Many times the child who has made 
the honor roll has done so by cheat- 
ing. 

In my opinion it is a serious mis- 
take to offer a reward of any kind 
to a child for doing a certain grade 
of work. Often the child will cheat 
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Tennessee Teachers 


You are cordially invited to drop 
into Stokes and Stockell, Inc., 
Bookshop every afternoon dur- 

ing the convention, from four 
to Pgf oe o’clock, for a refreshing 
cup of tea. 


STOKES & STOCKELL, Inc. 
Bookshop 
212 Sixth Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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TAKE THIS YEAR’S 
VACATION 


oe 


@ Next summer, a certain 
group of educators will ac- 
cumulate substantial sums 
of money. 


This money will come to 
them through work that is 
dignified, pleasant — and 
profitable. It is work for 
which educators are partic- 
ularly fitted, and at which 
a large number of them are 
outstandingly successful. 


The company concerned 
is the oldest and largest in 
the field and has openings 
in nearly every section of 
the country for vigorous 
and intelligent men and 
women. 


Apply by letter to King 
Merritt, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager. 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





in order to get what he wants so 
badly. The parent may be asking 
the child to do more than he is able 
to do. For a number of years we 
have made it a practice to see that 
the parent does not get a report card 
just before the Christmas season. 

It is a serious mistake for parent 
or teacher to threaten a child. A 
little boy and his sister were playing 
in the yard one morning. The little 
boy continued to throw sand in his 
sister’s face. The little girl called 
her mother to the door and said, 
“Mother, please come out here and 
threaten brother again.” 

I realize full well the trouble we 
teachers have with tardiness and ab- 
sentees. I think, however, it is a 
mistake to encourage children to go 
so many days, weeks, months, and 
years without missing a day or with- 
out being tardy. Very often it is 


_ best for all concerned for the child 


to be absent or tardy. The parent is 
to blame for most of the tardies and 
absentees. A parent often asks me 
what I think of the child’s being out 
a few days to take a trip with one 
or both of the parents. I nearly al- 
ways advise the trip. Many times 
the child will learn more on the trip 
than he will at school. Some one 
has said that education is that which 
is left after we have forgotten what 
we learned at school. On a trip the 
child has a chance to get acquainted 
with his parent or parents. 

The unpardonable sin in the home 
and school is nagging. You can 
drive a horse to water but you can- 
not make him drink. The parent 
should do everything in his power to 
provide suitable conditions in which 
the child may do his homework. A 
definite time and place should be 
provided for every child if there is 
homework to be done. Some weeks 
ago a lady came into my office and 
asked me to help her with her 
daughter who was not doing satis- 
factory work. The lady acknowl- 
edged that the child tried to study in 
the same room with the family who 
were discussing the problems of the 
day. She acknowledged that the 
child tried to study with the radio 
going and the telephone ringing every 
few minutes. She said the child had 
a room of her own, but she pre- 
ferred to study while the family 
talked. I told the lady that she had 


told me exactly why the child was 
not doing satisfactory work. After 
the best physical conditions have 
been provided for the child to pre- 
pare the assignments, the parent 
should put the child on his own re- 
sponsibility. I assume that the child 
does not go out on school nights. 

It is a very serious mistake for 
a parent to criticise a teacher in the 
child’s presence even though he or 
she would like to choke the teacher. 
Some time ago a lady brought a child 
into my office from another school 
and began immediately to lambast 
the boy’s previous teacher. For the 
good of the child and for the good 
of civilization in general, the parent 
should withhold his wrath in the 
presence of the child. Some teach- 
ers are unwise enough to intimate in 
class that the child is an index to the 
home. This is not always true in the 
first place. It is deplorably untactful 
in the second place. 

The parent who really cares for 
his child should never form an opin- 
ion of any trouble the child may be 
in until she has a conference with the 
teacher. In my opinion, the child has 
not yet lived who will not color facts 
in order to clear himself of guilt. 
The teacher has a responsibility in 
this contact business. A thoughtful 
teacher should get in touch with the 
parent before the child does. There 
should be the utmost frankness exist- 
ing between the parent and the teach- 
er. 

Children learn to do right or 
wrong more from what they see us 
do than from the good advice we give 
them. Actions speak louder than 
words. 

I am reminded of a cartoon I saw 
a few years ago. It showed a mother 
with some spinach on a fork trying 
to get the child to open his mouth so 
she could fill it with this delicious 
food. The child kept resisting until 
the mother said, “I know it is nasty, 
but eat the stuff.” 

I hope and pray that the day will 
come when every boy and girl, as he 
gets his high school diploma, will be 
able to say: 


I have come to the end of a beautiful 
road, 

My journey complete, filled with joy and 
with tears, 

A road J will remember in journeys to 
come, 

A road which has led me through four 
happy years. 
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Eighty-Six Years Young 
J. D. BALES 


Principal 


Soddy Schools 


On September 15, 1936, Dr. J. T. 
Bell of Daisy, Hamilton County, 
Tennessee, was eighty-six years 
young. He has served as one of the 
probation officers for the public 
schools during the past six years. 
Notwithstanding his ripe age, Dr. 
Bell is still vigorous, alert, and ca- 
pable. He covers the section of the 
county lying north of the Tennessee 
River, containing more than twenty- 
four schools, with an enrollment of 
4,629 pupils. This is more than half 
of the enrollment in the elementary 
schools of the county. 

Regardless of the kind of weather, 
Dr. Bell visits each school, at least 
once each week, and more often 
when necessary. The record shows 
that his work has been highly accept- 
able and efficient. Throughout the 
territory which he serves, the de- 
linquency lists have been reduced to 
the minimum. His rare tact, diplo- 
macy, and understanding of human 
nature together with his keen and 
right sense of the high purposes of 
the public schools have made his 
work effective and outstanding. 

Dr. Bell has a high conception of 
his duties. He is not contented to 
be a mere policeman, scaring chil- 
dren into school. He selis both the 
pupil and the parent on the value of 
education, where there is a tendency 
toward delinquency. Indignant par- 
ents and delinquent children yield to 
Dr. Bell’s tact and gentle persuasion. 
He can be firm when the occasion 
demands, and makes it a point to see 
that everyone gets justice. He comes 
more nearly up to the standard of 
what a probation officer really ought 
to be than many serving in such a 
capacity. 

Previous to his services as a pro- 
bation officer, Dr. Bell practiced 
medicine in the county for more than 
fifty years. This gives him an ad- 
vantage in his territory that he other- 
wise would not have. It is said 
that it is difficult for a delinquent 
pupil or an indifferent parent to 
feign sickness as the reason for de- 
linquency—they just cannot get away 





with it under a retired physician as 
probation officer. Yet, when there 
has been real illness, or some con- 
tagious disease in the home, Dr. Bell 
has, more than once, rendered such 
‘homes and the community invalu- 
able service in counsel and advice. 

His mind is alert. He possesses 
an almost uncanny memory, recalling 
minute details of cases over periods 
of weeks and months. When most 
men would be willing to retire from 
active service, long before reaching 
the age of eighty-six, Dr. Bell still 
carries on. 

Dr. Bell holds the universal love 
and respect of the principals and 
teachers under his jurisdiction, as 
well as that of the general public. 
He may rightly be styled the “Grand 
Old Man” of our profession, serving 
in an important educational capacity 
with diligence, dignity, and honor. 


Combating the Cheap 
Magazines 


‘The National Council of Teachers of English, 
Public Relations Committee 


Fully ninety per cent of the older 
high school students read “pulp” 
magazines to some extent, though 
less frequently than boys and girls 
a few years younger, Miss Anita P. 
Forbes of the Weaver High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut, said at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Boston, November 26-28. 

These magazines are less a menace 
to the pupils’ morals and English 
than to their minds, she added. 
“There are three reasons for the ap- 
peal of the cheap magazines; they 
afford thrills, they help while away 
idle minutes, and they require no 
mental effort from the reader. 

“The third fact is of most concern, 
for good books demand the coopera- 
tion of the reader. How is that habit 
of active perception and appreciation 
to be formed in minds accustomed 
to finding entertainment without ex- 
ercise? What chance of happiness 
will young people stand if they have 
no mental armor against a highly 
complex and utterly unpredictable 





A New 
| Creation 






The latest and 
reatest of the 
amous Merriam- 
Websters — backed 
by a century of 
leadership and 
representing the 
“| highest modern 

scholarship. Just 
completed ata 
cost of $1,300,000. 
Twenty years 
newer than any com- 
parable dictionary. 
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world but the notions gained from 
sentimental stories with a conven- 
tional plot? 

“Through the reading of good 
books, fiction and nonfiction alike, 
students may be led to face facts 
squarely and with courage. The best 
writers will show them the beauty of 
inner rather than outer victories, the 
value in defeat, and the challenges 
offered to man by the universe. By 
contrast with such literature, pulp 
stories will eventually become taste- 
less. 

“To combat cheap magazines, 
make a magazine project part of 
the program for every year in senior 
high school ; select different and more 
mature magazines each year; in- 
crease the school library fund for 
magazines. Lead young readers 
gradually and pleasantly up to non- 
fiction by offering reading that does 
not make too heavy demands at first, 
by calling attention to articles of in- 
terest, and by making use of material 
that is attractively illustrated.” 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Schools for a Growing Democracy. 
_ James S. Tippett and Committee. 

Ginn and Co. 338 pages. 

During recent years there has been 
a growing conviction on the part of 
teachers that our schools have lagged 
behind the general development of 
society, and that they are not now 
meeting the demands that society im- 
poses. Numerous educationists and 
noneducationists have challenged the 
program of the public schools. Many 
and varied plans for reorganizing the 
program, revising the curriculum, 
improving the quality of teaching, 
etc., have been advanced. Many of 
these plans have been the result of 
armchair theorizing. Some few have 
been based on experiential and ex- 
perimental background. One ques- 
tion is always pertinent when perus- 
ing any new plan: Will this plan 
work in a typical schoolroom? 

This volume answers that question 
in the affirmative. It is an account 
of a ten-year program on improving 
instruction in the schoolsof Greenville, 
South Carolina, and it is the review- 
er’s opinion that this volume, to- 
gether with one other recent publica- 
tion, can make a great contribution to 
the thinking and practice of our 
*eachers, 

The volume is introduced by a 
short consideration of the broad basic 
contribution education must provide 
in a democratic state. There follows 
an excellent account of the pro- 
cedures used to prepare the teachers 
for the development of a new pro- 
gram—an often neglected step in cur- 
riculum revision. Difficulties en- 
countered with the physical aspects 
of the classroom, scheduling of in- 
structional material, the development 
of a community relationship, and 
similar problems are discussed and 
the solutions given. In this connec- 
tion, the account of the “central ma- 
terials bureau” will point the way out 
for many communities. 

Several chapters are devoted to 
giving specific exposition and narra- 
tion of the instructional program in 
the various fields of subject matter 
and the various grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. The guidance func- 
tion of the school is given considera- 
tion. A short section is given over to 
a tentative evaluation of the program. 


The only disappointing chapter is 
that dealing with the high school. 
Throughout the country, difficulty is 
being experienced in breaking into 
the traditional pattern of high school 
organization and its curriculum. It 
is to be hoped that we shall soon real- 
ize how desperately our high school 
needs rejuvenation. At present, the 
high school is undoubtedly the most 
backward and antiquated sector of 
public education. 

To the teachers of Tennessee, upon 
whose cooperation any state-wide 
program for improving. instruction 
necessarily depends, the reviewer 
wishes to commend this volume. It 
is well written, very practical, and 
will repay the reader with renewed 
interest and encouragement to greater 
effort.—S. E. Torsten Lunp, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


American Life and the School Cur- 
riculum. Harold Rugg. Ginn and 
Co. 471 pp. 

Every teacher faces the problem of 
formulating a personal philosophy of 
education. What is my job? What 
are schools for? What is my con- 
tribution to society? The truly pro- 
fessional teacher must answer these 
and other questions in order to have 
a goal. The lack of such a philoso- 
phy will necessarily result in a teach- 
er who does her work in a routine 
manner as simply a series of tasks to 
be completed. Pupils become mere 
irritating details in what would 
otherwise be calm and peaceful days. 

The development of a personal 
philosophy of teaching and educa- 
tion assumes a very broad _ back- 
ground of history and a fundamental 
understanding of society and its 
problems in an industrial machine 
age. Most of us lack this back- 
ground and in any event can profit 
from the interpretations of experts. 

Dr. Rugg has produced a book 
which provides a critical appraisal of 
our public schools. In a_ single 
volume he has sketched the historical 
background for our present era, the 
steps by which society has progressed 
to its present state of organization, 
and the different maladjustments 
which have resulted because of un- 
equal rates at which the various fields 
of knowledge and practice have 


grown. He also traces the parallel de- 
velopment of our public schools and 
the philosophy which has guided their 
development, together with a critical 
appraisal of the various attempts to 
improve the functioning of the public 
schools. 

The second edition of the volume 
deals with the relation of our schools 
to a society which has suddenly un- 
dergone a_ series of cataclysmic 
changes; a consideration of the new 
social psychology which must lead the 
way in adapting our schools to a 
changing society ; and finally, a series 
of suggested next steps for educa- 
tion. 

The appendix contains an excellent 
bibliography for guiding the reading 
of teachers. 

The reviewer has found this 
volume the most challenging and 
thought-provoking publication of re- 
cent years. Though the individual 
reader may disagree with Dr. Rugg’s 
interpretations at times, one can 
hardly challenge his thesis that only 
when we understand the present so- 
cial organization in the light of its 
historical antecedents are we ready 
to consider how society through edu- 
cation can relieve tension and pro- 
mote readjustments.—S. E. Torsten 
Lunp, University of Tennessee. 


New Books and Materials Received 
Black, Newton Henry: New Labora- 

tory Experiments in Practical 

Chemistry. Macmillan Co. $1.20. 

Intended to accompany the text 
New Practical Chemistry by Conant 
and Black. Comes clothbound or 
in a paper-bound interlinear edition. 
Features thirty-six basic experiments 
for small high schools and fifty-four 
others for well-equipped schools. 
Georges, J. S., Anderson, R. F., and 

Morton, R. L.: Mathematics 

Through Experience, Books I and 

II. Silver Burdette and Co. $1.00 

and $1.04. 

Junior high school texts. Book 
one features practical geometry and 
higher arithmetic; Book two intro- 
duces the simpler elements of alge- 
gra and its relations with geometry 
and arithmetic. 

Smith, Nila Banton: Teachers’ Guide 
for the First Year. Silver Bur- 
dette and Co. $1.20. 
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No. 3. What Price Must We Pay 
for Peace? 


A detailed manual for teachers to 
be used in connection with the Unit- 


Activity Reading Series in the first No. 4. What Does the Public 
grade. Want in Music? 
No. 5. Will Reciprocal Tariffs 


Russell, Mary: Si, Si, Rosita. Ameri- 
can Book Co. $0.60. 
A supplementary reader for the 
lower elementary grades, featuring 
Mexican interests. 


Promote American Recovery? 

No. 6. Problems of Social Secu- 
rity. 

No. 7. Can Business Absorb Our 
Unemployed ? 





Carpenter, Frances: Our Little 
Friends of Norway. American Workbooks 
Book Co. Krider, Horace: Directed Studies in 


A supplementary reader for the  4yerican History (Revised Edi- 


lower elementary grades. tion). Ginn and Co. $0.56. 
Hoffine, Lyla: Wi Sapa. American Organized into eight comprehen- 
Book Co. $0.72. sive units. 


A supplementary reader for the \Veayer, R. B., and Duncalf, Fred- 





lower elementary grades with Ameri- etick- Studeut's Workbook and 
can Indian background. Guide in Ancient and Medieval 
Porter, W. P., and Hansen, E. A.: History. Silver Burdette and Co. 
The Pond Book. American Book $0.68. 
Co. Charters, W. W., Smiley, D. F., and 
A nature theme reader for the up- Strang, Ruth M.: Health and 
per elementary grades. Growth Workbooks. First to 
Athey, Lillian C.: Along Nature’s sixth inclusive. Macmillan Co. 
Trails. American Book Co. $1.20. $0.28 each. 


Over 300 pages of interesting de- 
scription of animals, birds, trees, 
flowers, insects, and water life. 
Abundantly illustrated. For the up- 
per elementary and junior high 
school ages. 


Christ, Katherine D.: Boots — The 
Firemen’s Dog. American Book 
Co. 

A supplementary reader for the 
primary grades. 


Porter, W. P., and Hansen, E. A.: 
Fields and Fencerows. American 
Book Co. 

Another nature theme reader for 
the upper elementary grades. 


Waddell, J. F., Nemec, L. G., and 
Bush, Maybell: Home. Macmillan 
Co. $0.80. 

A supplementary reader for the 
primary grades. 

Deaborn, Blanche: City Friends. 
Macmillan Co. $0.72. 

A supplementary reader for the 
primary grades. 


Designed to be used with the 
Health and Growth Series of infor- 
mational readers by the same authors. 
Elementary grades. 

Hatfield, W. W., Lewis, E. E., and 
Sheldon, Vera G.: Practice Activi- 
ties in English. Grade Four, 
Grade Five, and Six. 
American Book Co. 


Grade 


Smith, Nila Blanton: Unit-Activity 
Reading Series Practice Pads. 
Silver Burdette and Co. Tom’s 
Trip, $0.36; In City and Country, 
$0.32; At Home and Away, $0.40. 


Money, by Frank D. Graham and 
Charles H. Seaver, New York. 
Newson & Company, 1936. 157 
pages. $0.60 to schools. 


Taxes, by M. Slade Kendrick and 
Charles H. Seaver, New York. 
Newson & Company, 1937. 189 
pages. $0.60 to schools. 

High school teachers of the social 
sciences, here is something new in 
your field; not only new books, but 
an entirely new approach to the 
study of social and economic prob- 
lems. The above are the first two 
of a projected series of small books, 
each treating a significant social and 
economic problem in a manner that 
challenges the interest and curiosity 
of the junior and senior high school 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
Radio Forum discussions. Ameri- 
can Book Co. Series Two, Num- 
bers 1-7. $0.10 each. 

No. 1. Public Opinion and the 

Town Meeting Idea. 

No. 2. Do We Need Uniform 

Divorce and Marriage Laws? 
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pupil—and of the adult too! The 
books are written in a most pleasing 
style and are well illustrated. The 
authors have put life and spirit into 
what ordinarily are considered dry, 
monotonous subjects, and they make 
them read like interesting narratives 
or adventure stories. The authors 
of these books are authorities in their 
fields, which makes the treatment 
sound and authoritative, in addition 
to being challenging and appealing. 

It is the reviewer’s belief that a 
number of copies of Money and 
Taxes ordered for the high school 
library, to be used in connection with 
the adopted text, will repay their 
cost many times over in the class in- 
terest and enthusiasm they will cre- 
ate in these subjects——A. D. MuEL- 
LER, University of Tennessee. 


Save 25% to 50% 


Travel 


THIS SUMMER 
PAY PART NEXT YEAR 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


(Optional) offered by leading schools 


«Go East, 








Eastern United States, Canada,N. E. A. 


° West, 


Western United States, Canada, Mexico 


¢ Mexico, 


With attendance at U. of Mexico 
(Optional) 


° Alaska 


With Glacier Park—Lake Louise—Banff 


We leave Tennessee in June 


Send for FREE Illustrated Yearbook 
with Full Details 





on all expense tour 
(-D Alaska. 
Name_____ 
Address now 
ae 
Address after (date)____ 


City— aioe rested 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 


Kansas City. Missouri 


Please send me free Yearbook, and full information 
(1 West, (1) East, 1 Mexico 
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ial hie aia you'll save TWICE on your trip by 


—this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 
140 pictures and descriptions of America’s 
most amazing and unusual things and 


places. Fine for classes—or for your own 
entertainment. Just send the coupon. ; 
1 GOING The Greyhound fare on a one-way trip averages 25 to 
° 65 percent lower than other transportation . .. 
actually about one-third the cost of driving a private automobile. 
2 RETURNING There is a further saving of 20 percent on the 
* return trip, when you purchase a Greyhound 
round-trip ticket—with most liberal return privileges! Compare this 
double economy with the rates of any other public transportation. 
But most important of all, a Greyhound trip offers 
so much in convenience—in deep-cushioned, smooth 
riding comfort—in a close-up and intimate view 


all outdoors in Spring. Adding up these unique advar 
tages makes Greyhound first choice for Spring trips. 
















THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 146 Union .Ave., Memphis 
Tenn., for profuselyjillustrated booklet, ‘This Amazing America,” full of strangt 
and unusual things and places, fully described and pictured. You'll like it # 
well as pupils do!‘ If you want special information, fares,fand schedules o8 
any trip, jot down the place you wish to visit on line below. 





Information on trip to: Cee ee ee SS 
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Address___ oss Ras Beers ST-3TB 
















































Peabody College for 


SPRING QUARTER, 1937 
FIRST TERM: MARCH 22- APRIL 24 
SECOND TERM: APRIL 26 - JUNE 4 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1937 
FIRST TERM: JUNE 7- JULY 14 
SECOND TERM: JULY 15 - AUGUST 20 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring 
| Quarter, April 26, and remaining through the Summer Quarter, 
ending August 20, a full semester’s work may be completed. 


For Regular Catalogues and Bulletins of the College, 
or for Further Information, Address 


. | THE REGISTRAR 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
= 

















































March 
25th, 26th; 
27th only! 


NAVY 


Coats retain their 
place ‘in the front 
ranks of fashion 


Special 
Purchase! = 


They’re the newest and smartest of the late 
spring styles . . . for dressier occasions . . . for 
their practicality. Swagger and fitted styles, 
all distinctive and flattering. Taffeta and crepe 
linings. Fine lightweight fabrics . . . beauti- 
fully tailored. Others in black, grey, beige, and 
thistle. Sizes 12 to 44. 





CASTNER’S—SECOND FLOOR 
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CHURCH AT SEVENTH AVE. 








| NEW SPRING 
\ SHADES 


FLURRY — a new 

Sag taupe shade to weag 
with blue or black. J 

FILMY — a mediua 
beige shade to weal 
with blue, black, @& 
green. a 
SPICY — Sun-tal 
shade for light shade 

































GAIETY — a 
shade for pastel shade 





DRIZZLE — a grey 
taupe to wear 
navy or grey. 










EASTER 
SALE 
MERVILLE 
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They wear longer! 
They look sheerer! 


Despite the fact that suede crepes 
are stronger and sheerer, they’re ex- ] 5 
ceptionally lovely. They’ve been 


tested by hard-working people who 
have accurate records on their out- 
standing performance. They far 


outlast any stocking of equal sheer- 3 PRS $3 


ness, yet look much sheerer than 
stockings of equal weight. 


WHY SUEDE CREPES ARE FAVORITES 


@ Sheerer, duller, wear longer. @ Practically snag resistant. . 
@ More flattering to your legs. @ Suede crepe is meant to work in. = 


@ Triple heels—reinforced toes. @ Suede crepes take lots of walkin 

















